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Tell the tortoise to wait 15 minutes — 


~~ =) Te 
Each delicately flavoured CHOCOLAT E I’m just enjoying a 
i) 


centre individually fork- - EPPER MINT 

depen teens CHURCHMAN’ 
ae” CREAMS inne 
CHURCHMAN’S No.1, THE 15-MINUTE CIGARETTE 


Cc. 28E 











WHICH ARE YOU? nigiiten 


SHAVER WITH 
THE BIGGEST 
WORLD SALE! 





* With the exclusive 
BI-AX Shaving Head. 


Complete with case or pouch 


£7 2923 (ax pais) 





“Thank goodness, I took enough notice of the 

* Philishave * advertising to try a * Philishave’ 

» Of for myself. Now I know what it is to get a 

the really close shave, in half the time, in perfect 
comfort — and without any mess!” 


- / 
: Nahe Af c 
‘I'm late already and I've still got to 
dress .. . Why is there always someone in 
the bathroom when I'm in a hurry 
course, a dry shaver might solve 
problem ... I really must try one.” 


PHILIPS @eeeeeeeer#eeee#eee#5eee#ee#ee#eeeeee?ese?s *® 


PHILISHIAWE 


RY SHAVER 
RADIO - TELEVISION - RECORD PLAYING EQUIPMENT - LAMPS - LIGHTING, ETC. 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD CENTURY HOUSE + SHAFTESBURY AVENUE LONDON W.C.2 
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Take a gander 


. 
pyramiv handkerchiefs are 
soft finished ready for 
immediate use, Men's fancy 
white or colours 2/6: 
Initials 2/11: Plain white 2/-. 
Women’s fancy white or 
colours 1/8: Initials 1/11 


PYRAMID 


TRAOE MARK 


HAN DKERCHIEFS 


A TOOTAL GUARANTEED PRODUCT 


See Registered Trade Mark Label on every handkerchief ryaamip 


TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE CO. LTD. 56 OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 1 








NO FINER WHISKY 
GOES INTO ANY BOTTLE 


Au the genial, mature 
character of good Scotch 
you will find in Haig, with 
the subtle distinction which 
befits the product of Scotch 
Whisky’s oldest distillers. 
So stick to Scotch-—and 


. . rf 
give it a name... 


Don’t be Vague 
ask for 


Haig 








cross the 


Atlantic 


The knowing man knows his way from Old World 
to New and back —he’s done it so often. Four 
and a half days of Atlantic horizons are about 
right for him... two days of the riverside scenery 
of the lovely St. Lawrence come as a recurrent 
welcome. He goes ashore at Quebec or Montreal full 
of well-being, humming the praises of Canadian 
Pacific menus and general care and attention. He 
feels at home (and so will you) in the Empress of 


Scotland, Empress of France or Empress of Australia. 


For information your authorised agent or 


Comatian Cacific by | 


Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. (Whitehall 5100) 103 Leadenhall Sireet, B..C.5 
(Avenue 4707) LONDON and offices throughout Britain and the Continent 
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reant this 


N SHEAR of the FUTURE! _and you'll also 


The GARDE 


A revolution in Garden Shear design. 
d with RUST-RESISTING blades. 


fitte 
gstrength 


Hollow Forged, combinin 
with lightness. The Floating wanties 
gives a smooth easy action. Using 

a long wearing 
necessary. 

y movement 


no spring, it offers 
life and isadjustable when 
Designed for normal bod 
and ease of cutting. 
Patent applied for. 


Write for itlustrat 
' 


ed leaflet T8. 


——— 
SS eo 

rrr pr ay 

Meee 


WILKINSON 
Gas WORD = 


{ 
THE WILKINSON swoRD co. b Female LONDON, 


Dont decide till you've seen and tried this car! 





|) poy you finally decide on your 
new car, go along to your Austin 
dealer. Look as closely as you like at 
the Austin A70 Hereford and take as 

long as you like doing it. 
Next ask your dealer for a demon- 
stration. See what the Hereford can 
do. Note the acceferation : 0-60 in 22 
seconds. The pace: over 80 easily. 
The rock-steady ride. The interior com- 

fort. The powerful brakes. 
You will undoubtedly realise that this 

} is a remarkable car. 

AUSTIN — If you are interested in first-class 
A700 HEREFORD as motor cars, you owe yourself this trip 


beenth) enlditms that in an A70. All you have to de is visit 
“a ‘ ri -TUuISses . ° Re 

; nity your dealer! There is no obligation. 
around 65; takes 5/6 Why : oke & tome? 
people in comfort. Like eo See ae ‘ 


all Austins the Hereford 
AU S T I N- you can depend on it! 


has safety glass windows 
throughout. Price £596 
THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED © LONGBRIDGE * BIRMINGHAM 


plus £249.9. 2d. P.T. 


TW -----—-—----- 
Rep cevnengmenenchnaigncdn/pee 
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Arriving late at the office 
recently as usual we found 


Accles & Pollock had caught 





an early bus they were carrying 
on a routine endurance test 
throwing their weight 
about good and proper 
with the entire staff on the bus seats. 
made of tubular 
steel the Directors seemed 
fully satisfied they would 
have a really long life 
standing up comfortably 
to the heaviest loads with the least possible 
annual expense now what more 
could a well-conducted bus 


or coach company want? 


TACCLES § 


a A 


in which the Directors are allowed to have their own sweet way. 





GO ON ACCLES —WOWS YOUR 
CHANCE TO SLIP A DECENT S/ZED 
NAME DISPLAY IN THE 
ADVERTISEMENT. 


SS 


ny iy a pal: f, 
Acces & Pollock Lid + Oldbury « Birmingham + - em , ers and man: pulators of precision tubes tn plain carbon, alloy and st. mnless ste 
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and NOW the 


& 
Motoring 


at ease Maenson 
_ DGO 


. the new ready-for-service two- 
piece, appealing to the man who 
usually thinks only in terms of made- 
to-measure! The MAENSON DUO 
is expressly made to meet the many 
requests for a suit at the lowest price, 
: be ‘ : to be in every sense, a first-class 

The “joy of the open road” really means something in enemas 
France ; immense st ; ndid roads on which you az 
3; immense stestches of splend y Judge the MAENSON DUO 


can maintain high average speeds in safety, with magnificent for yourself 


and varied acenery along them all. Handle the fine quality cloths. Look at the 


r wide range of textures and colours for 
Everywhere there are good hotels and restaurants business or leisure wear. See yourself in a 


where French Food (and perhaps a bottle of local wine) MAENSON DUO Suit; mark the excellent 
“sit” and fit. For the MAENSON DUO 


can be enjoyed, is made in so many sizings that unless your 
ae aie proportions are unusual indeed, there is 
A new folder, “Motoring in France”, with maps awaiting you a MAENSON DUO Suit that 


and suggestions, is yours for the asking. fits you to perfection. 
, ‘ Single-breasted 17 gns.; Double-breasted 18 gns 


At leading men's shops in London (including Army 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT [IN — & Navy Stores, Peter Jones, Selfridges), the Provinces, 
4 nau Scotland and Northern 
TOURIST OFFICE ; Also other MAENSON Suits| Jreland, or send for the 
from 12 to 254 guineas: Over-| name and address of 
179, Piccadilly, all 
; bsolute satisfaction and . . ee 
full value for money ne: with | LIMITED, 1066 REGENT 


coats, Jackets, Dress Clothes, 
London, W.1. the MAENSON DUO STREET, LONDON W.1 





Rainwear (MAERAIN )etc., etc. | your nearest stockist to 
—all with the same guarantee | josEPpH MAY & SONS 











Mellow flavour, subtle bouquet—time and experience in blending Spain’s finest wines 
bring to Grant’s Regency Cream Sherry these delectable qualities. Improve the occasion 
by offering her Grant’s Regency Cream when next you meet. 


GRANT’S 


REGENCY 


CREAM SHERRY 


B. GRANT & CO. LTD., 21 BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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QTATE EXPRESS 555 


he only English-made 
cigarelles carried on 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


The House of STATE (APRESS. 210 PICCADILLY. LONDON, W.I. 
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The happiest choice 
for men or women is Peter Scott 
Sportswear*— knitted and fully 
fashioned—in a variety of 
textures ... easy on the 

eye, easy to wear and 


easy on the purse. 


' 

© In styles from classic to | 

charming and ina _ « | 
rainbow of colours. / . . . 


Name of nearest stockist 
gladly sent on request 


PETER SCOTT & CO LTD + HAWICK +» SCOTLAND 








jl 
the Continent ~ 


by KLM 


It’s all aboard for a completely successful 

holiday when you fly KLM. You will 
find most of your fellow passengers have 

booked KLM on the recommendation 

of their friends and Travel Agent. Choose 
wherever you will among the Continental! 

play centres — by KLM it’s a holiday 
all the way. 


Reservations from all Air Travel 
agents or KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 
Londcn, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Glasgow and Dublin. 


The 

Famous Italian 
LIQUEUR 

of quality 


and distinction 
Ask your Wine Merchant today about = A Gy 
Aa 4 47 j 
Y fl Vi 
€GA a Vi Wi ROYAL DUTCH 
"®@ je jl AIRLINES 


Provides the perfect after Lunch or Dinner enjoyment. SS 


Available everywhere in bottles, 4 bottles and miniatures 


~ 
Sole Agents F, S. MATTA LTD., Matta House, 48/6... bottle 
218-220 Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E.1. 
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The Schweppshire Way of Life 


2. SWEATED LEISURE 


“It is in the do of doing that the use 
of useless lies...” And for those who 
choose the descending moving stair- 
case as their path in the race up the 
ladder of life, this dictum of our 
Exischweppsialist Philosophy will be 
self-evident. Cora Punt, at the age of 
eight, was able to recite page 72 of 
Bradshaw's Railway Guide back- 
wards, and engrave the first twelve 
stanzas Of Dan Juan on a single piece 
of bread and butter. See, here, the 


difficult yet pointless Plinge-plonge, 
or Underwater Ping-pong. Though 
they lost their singles against the 
Latvians, our boys nearly won a game 
in the doubles and show real promise 
at this testing sport. 


INSET. “Technically an interesting climb”, said 
Major Colwyn-Bates, first up the difficult smoke- 
stack of this famous north country boiler factory 
Air Marshal Plank, who organized the climb, told 
how the brickwork, though the smoke-stack was 
rotted with the fumes of typical smoke, offered 
scant foothold. “But the Schwerpas were 
splendid”, he added, and all agreed that up to 
Ventilator 4, nobody could possibly have done 
without them, 








SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 





3 months’ hammering! 


TUDOR OYSTER PRINCE—the new se/f-winding 
A watch commissioned by Rolex of Geneva— 
was strapped to the right wrist of a stone-cutter 
whose task it was to fashion building stone from 
granite blocks. He laboured with hammer and chisel 
for 8 hours a day (4 on Saturday) for 3 months. 
During this time the watch was never once removed 
from his wrist. The Tudor Oyster Prince was at the 
mercy of continual vibration—the arch-enemy of 
ordinary self-winding watches. But when the watch, 
filthy with dirt and sweat, was finally unstrapped, 
it was still functioning perfectly. Its accuracy 
astonished us. Every one of the watch’s 157 delicate 
parts was then checked against the equivalent 
part of a new watch, and found to be without the 
slightest trace of wear or strain. Now you know 
why the Tudor Oyster Prince is called invincible! 


This is the watch that has successfully % 
withstood the most rigorous tests ever , “/ 
devised for a self-winding wrist-watch. ~ ey &. 
The Tudor Oyster Princeis waterproofed om, (i 

by the famous Oyster ase, automat- ow. A 
ically wound by the unique self- / 
winding ** rotor” mechanism, 

with its patented flexible 

suspension and is su- 

perbly accurate. 


Cyoler Srttnce 


Sponsored by Rolex 
of Geneva 
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With acknowledgments to Vacuum Oil Company Lid 


? 


td 
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THAMES-SIDE 
PLANT WILL 


A MILLION TONS OF GRUDE OIL ANNUALLY 


peg Oil Company’s new {12,000,000 refinery at Coryton, 
on the Thames Estuary, will be one of the few in the world 
designed specially for the manufacture of high-grade lubricating 
oils. In addition, the refinery will produce Mobilgas motor spirit, 
Diesel fuel and other petroleum products. It will process approx- 
imately 900,000 tons of crude oil annually; and the resultant 
products will replace those at present imported from dollar sources. 
To this important benefit to Britain’s economy, David Brown have 
contributed no less than 140 sets of complex valve castings for the 
power plant and boiler house alone, apart from large quantities of 
tube supports and pump castings for most of the main refinery 
units, etc. This vast project—an outstanding example of Anglo- 
American co-operation—is typical of the many vital post-war 
developments in which the skill of David Brown engineers is 
playing a leading part. 
THE 


DAVID BROWN 


COMPANIES 


An alliance of engineering specialists in gearing, steel & bronze castings, 
automobiles, and agricultural tractors & machinery 


DAVID BROWN MACHINE TOOLS LTD 
THE KEIGHLEY GEAR COMPANY 
DAVID BROWN-JACKSON LTD. 
LAGONDA LTD. ASTON MARTIN LTD. 
DAVID BROWN & SONS S.A. (PTY.) LTD 
DAVID BROWN GEARS (LONDON) LTD. DAVID BROWN PRECISION EQUIPMENT (PTY 
THE COVENTRY GEAR COMPANY DAVID BROWN (CANADA) LTD, 

Associated Company DAVID BROWN AUSTRALASIA (PTY). LTD 


Sole selling agent in the U.K.: 
THE DAVID BROWN CORPORATION (SALES) LIMITED 
Head Office: 96/97 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


DAVID BROWN & SONS (HUDDERSFIELD) LTD. 
THE DAVID BROWN FOUNDRIES COMPANY 
DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (ENGINEERING) LTD. 
THE DAVID BROWN TOOL COMPANY 


DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (IRE) LTD. 
LTD. 
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It-is to him that you come when 

you want the Bank’s more important 
services, His knowledge of men and 
affairs is informed and balanced and 

he is no aloof and unapproachable 
official : he likes his fellow men—and 

he likes meeting new faces as well as 
greeting familiar ones. In Barclays Bank 
the Manager has wide discretion in his 
dealings with his customers, a system 


which operates to the satisfaction of both 


parties. He is one of a staff of 19,000 


whose knowledge, experience and goodwill 


are at the disposal of all who bank with 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 





PATENT LIMITED 
POPULARITY OF PRODUCTS 


The sixty-eighth annual general meeting of Spratt’s Patent, Ltd., was 
held on March 18 at 41-47, Bow Road, London, E.3, Mr. Frep J. SANGUINE 
(chairman and managing director) presiding 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

I think shareholders will agree that we have 
had a very satisfactory year which has been 
marred only by the heavy burden of taxation, 
amounting to £175,816 for the group 

The accounts for the year show group net 
income of £73,180 after providing taxation 
(including a full year's charge for Excess Profits 
Levy). This compares with £22,648 last year. 

The net income of Spratt's Patent, Ltd., amounts 
to £45,110, against £30,236 last vear 

The directors recommend a final dividend on the Ordinary shares at the 
same rate as last year requiring the net sum of £18,563, and they propose 
to carry forward £119,186, against £102,754 brought in from last account 


SUBSIDIARIES’ CONTRIBUTION 
Our subsidiaries have again contributed sub 
stantially towards our income, particularly the 
Hygienic Wire Works, Ltd., who have enjoyed a 
very successful trading year. The development of 
Hygienic Wire Works, Ltd., since the end of th 
war years, has been an outstanding feature in the 
group. Modern additions to buildings have been 
constructed at Mitcham and new and up-to-date 
plant installed to meet the continuous and increasing demand for this 
subsidiary’s products. ‘These developments have so far been met out of 
profits ploughed back in the business, but a stage has been reached where 
additional working capital is required and the directors have approved a 
scheme for capitalising a substantial amount of past profits and they also 
propose to introduce additional working capital 
to the extent of £50,000. Others of our sub- f 
sidiaries have also steadily increased their trade [$PRATT’S 
and have plans in hand for further development 
of their premises, plant and markets. 

Our Canadian subsidiary has not yet com- 
menced to earn profits, but recent reports 
indicate improvement. Your directors feel con- 
fident that in due course the Canadian invest- 
ment will prove to be worth while in the 
company’s interests 


GREATER TRADING FREEDOM 

The parent company has maintained its trading strength during the year 
despite evidence of a tightening of public spending power. In August 
1953, the supply of flour was de-controlled. It was not to be expected that 
freedom of supply of this important raw material would be marked by an 
immediate upward trend in sales. Years of control and restriction have an 
unfortunate tendency to sit the standard of demand near to the standard of 
supply, and it is now necessary for us steadily to develop our markets and 
build up increased trade. The fact that our buyers can now freely purchas« 
types of material best suited to our requirements will be an important aid in 

this direction 


COST SAVINGS PASSED TO 
CONSUMER 

Costs of raw materials have generally 

remained high during the year and, indeed, 

there have been increases in several 

directions An easing in the price of 

packing materials was experienced at the 

beginning of our financial year and, on 

de-control, the price of flour moved down 

Your directors intend to pursue a policy ot 

passing savings in costs to the ultimate 

consumer wherever it is practicable to do so, and as early as Novernber 

1953, as a result of the change in flour prices, it was possible to apply an 
all-round price reduction. 

The company’s Biscuit Dog Food products remain as popular as ever and 
it is with great satisfaction that I am able to tell you that our new canned 
All-Meat product is steadily gaining ground. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Essolube motor oil is sealed for pro- 
tection of quality. It keeps your car's 
engine running smoothly and efficiently 

which is why the leading racing 


drivers always rely on it 


This clear, clean mineral oil, approved 
by British motor manufacturers, is 
obtainable from leading garages and 
service stations in a wide range of 
giades that meet the requirements of all 


motor vehicles. 


ivery bottle of Essolube motor oil 
bears the name of the world’s largest 
and most experienced oil company — 
ESSO ... your guarantee of oul- 


standing quality, extra cleanliness and 


unequalled all-round engine protection 


Esso 


THE FOP QUALITY MOTOR OIL 
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N Admiralty announcement says 

that a new “‘super-priority” anti- 
submarine aircraft is now “coming 
forward at an improved rate,” and 
speaks of ‘‘ progress towards operational 
effectiveness.” It is not known what 
degree of priority is needed to get the 
thing actually flying. 


Word Picture 

LESH-creeping reports come from 

the Home Office of a Civil Defence 
exercise centred on Salisbury, when a 
reconnaissance aircraft reported the 
explosion of an atomic bomb in the town 
and radioed messages ‘‘ giving a picture 
of the extent and nature of the damage 
generally, the condition of the roads, 
the height of the débris, the position 


and state of fires and the movement of 


homeless people.”” Since all this boiled 
down in effect to a test of air-to-ground 
radio communications the experiment 
might really have been carried out with 
equal effect in the air over Putney and 


Mortlake. 


Dangerous Thoughts 
HE news that Britain is exporting 
electronic brains is alarming to the 


security-minded. ‘These machines not 
only work out sums; they store facts 
until required, and who can be sure that 























some fact vital to our defence is not left 
lying about in an export-brain? In a 
brain shipped straight from the factory 
there may be nothing worse than the 
tester’s Tax Coding; but with second- 
hand models, can we rely on the 
thoroughness of the brain-washing at 
the port of exit? National Security 


P 


CHARIVARIA 


demands that all brains be tested with a 
lie-detector before embarkation. 


On a Postcard, Please 
S O programme is complete,”’ says 

a Radio Times article on a long- 
running comedy series, ‘‘without at 
least one reference to ‘the ginger tom 
from next door,’” and the programme's 
leading comedian claims a great col- 
lection of model ginger toms sent him 
by admiring listeners. This is 2 timely 
































reminder that sound radio is still 
supreme over television when it comes 
to sheer fatuity at the receiving end, a 
reminder driven home in the same issue 
of Radio Times by mention of listeners 
who argue hotly about the make of the 
Archers’ car, or bombard ‘“‘ Woman's 
Hour” with specimens of dried mint 
and remedies for yellowed piano-keys. 
Viewers lag behind badly. A recent 
letter suggesting that the “What's My 
Line” diploma should contain ten per- 
forated sections, so that partly successful 
challengers should at least have some- 
thing to show their grandchildren, has 
by comparison the clear ring of common 
sense. 


Business in Great Waters 

ALES-literature is 

culating on two divergent themes; 
one, the desirability of subscribing eight 
guineas a year to Trend, a quarterly 
bulletin for the business man: two, the 
spectacle value of Jonah, sixty-nine tons 
of embalmed whale promised for public 
exhibition near Waterloo Bridge. It is 
only as each publicist strives to bring 
home the magnitude of his offer that the 
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two themes kiss. They point out (for 
Trend) that eight guineas is merely the 
cost of a business lunch for three, and 
(for Jonah) that sixty-nine tons is the 
approximate weight of a thousand 
pretty girls. This is persuasive stuff, 
and business men who have been drawn 
into discussions on the breaking strain 
of expenses sheets, or speculations on 
the weight of plain girls per thousand, 
may welcome this reminder of what 
started them talking in the first place. 


Brush Up Your Pollitties 

R. HARRY POLLITT, General 

Secretary of the Communist Party, 
on his return from a visit to India, said 
that what he had seen there “ wiped out 
the last remaining sentimental streak"’ 
in him about how we treat the ruling 
class in Britain. The kindly romantic- 
ism which allowed him to speak of them, 
at the last Communist Party Congress, 
as ‘‘a handful of exploiters, rentiers and 
parasites living in idleness and luxury 
at the expense of the vast majority of 
working people” will now, presumably, 
be ruthlessly eliminated. 


A Rank Imposition 
OPULAR = sympathy has 
aroused, and rightly, for the fireman 
who refused to clean an_ officer's 
personal equipment, and was punished 


been 


with an official caution and temporary 
suspension on half-pay. A man does not 
join the fire service to clean the personal 
equipment of officers, but to polish the 
engines and discharge the 
statutory numbers of wet and dry drills, 
release children whose heads are trapped 


hoses, 





in railings, detect escapes of gas, pump 
out flooded basements, raise jammed 
lifts with hand-winding gear, participate 
in the Lord Mayor’s Show and, if 
genuinely pushed by events, extinguish 
fires. 


Uplift Jams 
| Sg a recent quotation under the 
heading ‘Talking Point” the Daily 
Express turned to Goethe: “A man who 
is ignorant of foreign languages is also 
ignorant of his own.”’ Many readers 
felt that this would have made its point 
better in German. 


Lemon Aid Next 

HAT, asked Mr. John Vaughan- 

Morgan, M.P., in a Parliamentary 
question last week, are the seasons 
during which the grapefruit from the 
United States of America, supplied 
under Article 550 of the Mutual 
Security Act, will be imported into the 
United Kingdom? It probably surprised 
many people to learn that this item was 
imported under the Mutual Security 
Act at any season; but modern warfare 
is a complicated business, and no doubt 
there could easily be an occasion when 
a well-timed whiff of grapefruit might 
eave the day, 


Nothing Definite Yeti 
HERE are fascinating footprints in 
the snows of Katmandu 
On a slightly less than superhuman 
scale, 
‘There are numerous conjectures on the 
owner of the shoe 
And the money that 
Daily Mail. 


it’s cost. the 








“Ach ja-~—it's a race between French 
ratification and the moth,”’ 











THE SPORT 


i &: is, course, pure 
coincidence that brings the 
opening of the flat racing 
season and the Budget into conjunction. 
Or is it? Does the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer wait for the “Off” and 
optimum optimism before throwing in 
his spanner? Or does what is laughably 
known as the racing fraternity cash in 
on the panic engendered by the distant 
tom-tom slapping of the Budget box? 
All I know is that the vast quantity of 
unsolicited racing literature cascading 
through my letter-box these past weeks 
makes it very difficult to write objectively 
and elegantly about the Chancellor’s 
dilemma. But I shall do my best . . . 

My Twelve to Follow are: 

FAMILY ALLOWANCES (by 
Beveridge out of Taxation). <A _nice- 
looking, steady and even-tempered filly 
with just an outside chance of improving 
on past figures. A firm favourite with 
the ladies, and a fast finisher, especially 
towards the end of the week. Has been 
known to accumulate useful holiday 
money for many families. Rising Prices 
may beat her, but I have an idea that she 
will be there or thereabouts on Tuesday. 

POST-WAR CREDITS (by Nod out 
of Never Never). This fourteen-year-old 
has proved consistently disappointing 
over the last nine years and regular 
punters have lost interest in him. Last 
year he repaid on!y £17,000,000 of cash 
invested, leaving something like 
£600,000,000 outstanding. But hope 
springs eternal, and the nag will once 
again be expected to get a place in the 
Chancellor's Stakes. He will be ridden, 
with the whip, by Cross-Bencher of the 
Sunday Express. 

TOBACCO HABIT (by Sawdust out 
of Papyrus). Seems to be carrying too 
much weight at the moment, but Mr. 
Butler is a stern handicapper and is 
unlikely to offer any concession, in spite 
of continued public outcry. ‘The horse 
was the subject of a recent medical 
report and was pronounced unfit, but 
has since made a remarkable recovery 
and still commands a great following. 

PENSIONER (agrey). ‘Though there 
is every indication of stamina in his 
pedigree this fine old horse must be 
considered unfortunate to carry so much 
weight. A good stayer, but cannot 
afford to run the kind of waiting-race 
that most of his riders prefer, especially 
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when the going is hard. Pensioner has 
had a thin time in recent years and the 
public will be hoping that he will at last 
get a break. I am quietly confident—-as 
he is—of his chances on Tuesday. 

INCOME TAX (by Blood out of 
Stone). Here we come to the most- 
discussed horse in the field. At top 
weight he continues to thrive and his 
returns over the last few years have 
been extremely good. His stable com- 
panion Surtax will be running in the 
race and will be expected to make the 
pace. I regard his chances as extremely 
speculative and recommend no more 
than a bob each way. 

SUBSIDY (by Groceries out of 
Charity). This high-stepping filly is, 
I suspect, at last on the downgrade. 
She has done useful work in the past 
and is still deservedly popular in some 
quarters, but her best days are over. | 
expect her to take another knock on 
‘Tuesday. 

PURCHASE TAX (brown gelding by 
Daylight Robbery). A certain stayer. 

PETROL PUMP (by Additive out of 
Pool). A useful colt operating under a 
severe handicap. Unlikely to produce 
any big surprise. I think very little of 
the chances of his stable companion 
Heavy Fuel Oils. 

BEER AND SPIRITS (by Golly out 
of Pocket). Many experts predict great 
things for this three-star favourite, 
their argument being that he is bound 
sooner or later to have a good run. He 
has recently been “tubed” and should 
benefit from a dry summer, but once 
again I remain pessimistic. Unless the 
handicapper can be nobbled it would be 
wiser to treat Beer and Spirits with 
extreme caution. 

T.V., POOLS VICTORY and EN- 
TERTAINER are three “form” horses 
which may attract some attention. 

Finally, a word about BUDGET 
LEAKAGE. This filly is most un- 
reliable, sweats excessively and is 
grossly over-rated. No chance. 

This year, punters, we must hope for 
very small losses all round. Competition 
is fierce and solvency must remain our 
goal. My forecasts, like the Treasury's, 
have shown a consistent bias of error in 
the past, and no doubt will do so again, 
but I urge all investors to take their 
thrashings like men. 

BERNARD HoLLowoop 
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HE other morning, as I 
sat toying with my 
breakfast cereal, the 
telephone rang. It was 
the Messrs. Simon and 
Schuster, who are 
exciting the sullen 

envy of all other American publishing 
houses by marketing my books in the 
United States. 

“Look,” said Simon, or it may have 
been Schuster. “That thing of yours 
goes to the printers to-day. Do you 
want to put in a dedication?” 

I laughed a light laugh and said Good 
heavens, no, of course I didn’t, and as 
I replaced the receiver I found myself 
thinking how odd it was that I should 
have made such a reply. It just showed 
how things have changed since the days 
when I was starting out to do my bit for 
English literature. We boys at the turn 
of the century would as soon have gone 
out without our spats as allowed a book 
of ours to go out practically naked, as 
you might say. The dedication—now 
apparently extinct--was the thing on 





“And this, ladies and gentlemen, 


is the present Countess.” 


To — 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 
which we spread ourselves. It was the 
bonne bouche and the sine qua non, 
H. G. Wells once planned a book which 
was to consist entirely of dedications, 
but abandoned the idea because he 
could not think of a dedication for it. 

We went in for variety in those days. 
When you opened a novel, you never 
knew what you were going to get. It 
might be the curt, take-it-or-leave-it 
dedication : 

To J. Smith 
the somewhat warmer 
To My Friend 
Percy Brown 
or one of those cryptic dedications with 
a bit of poetry shoved in underneath in 
italics, like 
To F.B.O. 
Stark winds 
And sunset over the moors. 
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Why ? 

Whither ? 

Whence ? 

And the sound of distant drums . . . 
J. Fred Muggs 
Stoke Newington, 1912 


or possibly, if we were feeling a bit 
livery, the nasty dedication: 


To the Critics 
These Pearls 


To 
J. Alastair Frisby 
who 
told me I would never get a 
book published 
and 


advised me 
to 
try selling jellied eels. 
Sucks to you, Frisby 


It was all great fun and kept our pores 
open and brought the roses to our 
cheeks, and I for one am sorry that the 
custom has died out. But one can see, 


A Fond of ve . 
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of course, why it did. Inevitably a time 
came when there crept into authors’ 
minds the question “‘What is there in 
this for me?” I know this was so in my 
case. “What is Wodehouse getting out 
of this?” I asked myself, and the answer, 
as far as I could see, was “ Not a thing.” 
When the seventeenth-century writer 
inserted on Page One something like 


To 
The Most Noble And Puissant 
Lord Knubble Of Knopp 
from 
His Very Humble Servant, 
the Author 


My Lord 
It is with inexpressible admiration 
for your lordship’s transcendent gifts 
that the poor slob who now addresses 
your lordship presents to your lordship 
this trifling work, so unworthy of your 
lordship’s distinguished consideration 


he expected to clean up. Lord Knubble 
was his patron and could be relied on, 
if given the old oil in liberal doses and 
always provided he was not having one 
of his attacks of gout, to come through 
with at least a couple of guineas. But 
where does the author of to-day get off? 
He plucks—let us say—P. B. Biffen from 
the unsung millions and makes him 
immortal, and what does Biffen do in 
return? He does nothing. He just 
stands there. If he is like all the Biffens 
I know, the author won’t get so much 
as a lunch out of it. 

There are only two ways of making 
the dedication pay dividends, The first 
is the letter form, where you go in 
heavily for name-dropping. 

To the Duchess of Penge 

I wonder, dear Woffles, if you 
remember an evening-——ah, so long 
ago—at Chequers, when the P.M. 
brought up the subject of mystery 
stories and you challenged me to 
write one. 

How vividly I recall the impish 
twinkle in your eye when I said I 
would “haveashot.”” ‘Tony Eden, you 
remember, betted me five shillings | 
would not get beyond Chapter One 
Lord Beaverbrook, who was also 
present, was much amused. I can see 
him now, as he laughed heartily, 
looking bronzed and fit. 

Well, here at long last, dear Woffles 


That ought to help at the libraries. 
So should this: 
To 
Stanislaus Bradbury 
Without whose advice and 


* 4nother coalition Government.” 


encouragement I could not 
have written such books as 
Desert Passion (Popgood and Grools 
9/6) 
White Ankles (Ditto 


thousand) 
and the extraordinarily popular 


Nude—Or Nearly* 


(* Lays bare the soul of a woman 
as with a_ scalpel.—Licensed 
Victuallers Gazette) 


Now in 6th 


But I doubt if the dedication in any 
form will come back. Certainly not in 
America, where the risks are too great. 
There is a little brochure called The 
American Writer, published monthly, 
in which authors air their grievances, 
and in the January issue I read this 
plaintive gripe: 
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“ Granted: an author's subject, title, 
and mode of execution are subject to 
editorial debate. But I supposed | 
couid write the dedication as I pleased 
Not so. A copy-reader of one of my 
books changed the wording to suit her 
fancy.” 


One can see what this might lead to 
No author wants to write 


To Senator George Lb. Quonk 
America’s Favorite Son 
With Affection and Admiration 


and have it come out 


To Senator George B. Quonk 
America’s Leading Louse 
Hey, Georgie! What prominent 

politician would do well to skip to 

Canada till things have quieted 

down a bit? How about that Amal- 

gamated Guano scandal, George? 





Memoirs of the Thirties i 


LTHOUGH, as I have already 

recounted, I had run away from 

my public school after setting 
fire to the library, the headmaster, very 
generously in my opinion, wrote a 
testimonial to the effect that my mis- 
demeanour was not, in itself, repre- 
hensible, and was due to an over- 
generous and creative disposition. As 
far as | know, only one boy was hurt 
in the library fire; and as for the books 
which were destroyed or damaged 
they were for the most part Victoriana 
of the Harrison Ainsworth or Mrs. 
Gaskell type which accumulate in school 
libraries. No one, as far as I know, 
regretted their passing. 

Armed with the headmaster’s testi- 
monial I managed to get accepted as a 
scholar at Trinity, Cambridge, and by 
good fortune was allotted rooms in the 
Great Court. These rooms soon became 
the organizational centre for various 
activities connected with the Spanish 
Civil War, and were much frequented 
by a curious mixture of Communists, 
wsthetes and Liberal Girls of Good 
Family, 


I well remember one exquisite May 


evening. We were all very elated 
because a meeting in the town that 
afternoon had got two recruits for the 
International Brigade, as well as raising 
a collection of more than ten pounds. 
We felt that our efforts deserved some 
reward, and on our way back to Trinity 
bought some bottles of ‘Tio Pepe, whose 
sharp, dry flavour nostalgically evoked 
the country in all our minds. As the 





wine warmed our blood we began to 
sing revolutionary songs, at the same 
time raising clenched fists, which we 
flourished through the window. It was 
most diverting to see the effect on the 
thin trickle of worshippers making 
their way back to their rooms from 
evensong. The Dean hurried by with 
averted gaze. “He’s anxious to avoid 
a mention in our autobiographies,” 
C, remarked wittily. 

The evening wore joyously on. More 
drink was produced by the Liberal 
Girls. I was at the time passionately 
in love with one of them, Jennifer C., 
and towards midnight | felt constrained 
to kneel at her feet and declare my 
passion. Unfortunately, the sudden 
alteration in posture disturbed my 
stomach’s uneasy equilibrium, and | 
was violently sick. It is a disability 
from which I have always suffered, and 
which has sometimes led to social 
embarrassment. On this occasion 
Jennifer and her friends, very sweetly, 
put me to bed, and in the morning | 
found a brief affectionate note from 
Jennifer pinned to my pillow. I could 
not help weeping bitterly as I reflected 
how impossible it was for us to marry, 
her income being only enough for her 
own needs, and mine non-existent. 
There were also my Party duties, and 
the call of the Spanish Civil War was 
very strong. My thoughts as I dressed 
and made ready to go to a No More 
War committee meeting were bleak 
indeed, 

Most of my vacations were divided 
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between Agitprop work in Welsh 


_mining villages and visits to country 


houses. A gay episode connected with 
the latter took place in the summer of 
1938. A party of us were driving along 
when Frank P., who happened to be 
with us, mentioned that he was 
acquainted with an earl with Socialist 
leanings who resided in the neighbour- 
hood. We at once decided we must visit 
this earl, and, overcoming Frank’s 
scruples, persuaded him to introduce 
us to the earl’s household. The butler 
seemed surprised to see us, doubtless 
partly as a result of our somewhat 
bizarre appearance. D., I recall, was 
wearing a singlet, red scarf and work- 
man’s corduroy trousers, and I myself 
had on bast shoes without any laces and 
a torn pair of linen trousers. Lunch 
was just ending when we made our way 
into the dining-room, but we were 
fortunate enough to participate to the 
full in the port and brandy. The earl 
himself laughed merrily at our sallies, 
but I thought his wife pulled a long face 
when we announced that we would stay 
the night. 

The visit grew more and more 
uproarious. After dinner we did a 
charade of the French Revolution, 
using an old bath-chair as a tumbrel and 
fixing up a most convincing guillotine 
by means of a towel horse and an 
ancient Turkish bath which had be- 
longed to the earl’s grandfather—a 
fabulously absurd character, who, it 
appears, actually took part in the Charge 
of the Light Brigade. It all ended with 
making numerous apple-pie beds, 
emptying hot-water bottles, and other- 
wise carrying out a useful little foray on 
the class war front. We stole away in 
the early hours of the morning. My 
own memories of the later phases of our 
activities are somewhat dim, and I fear 
that the infirmity to which I have 
already referred may have smitten me 
before I left. I came to, I recall, in time 
for breakfast at Aylesbury. 


A subsequent instalment from this 
fascinating memoir vill describe how the 
author took part in the Hunger Marchers’ 
Parade in Hyde Park, as well as 
uproarious adventures, such as then he 
and his friends broke into a famous 
public school during the night and stole 
all the boys’ trousers. 

MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE 
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Rustlings of Spring in Paris 











MODERN TYPES 


the most eminent names in con- 
temporary British physical science 
that of Professor John Blank is sure to 
receive early mention. Even when he 
was a student, his industry, his ingenuity 
in devising experiments, the boldness 
of his hypotheses showed the greatest 
promise; in the following years this 
promise developed into the most 
impressive performances, and he became 
a professor at a remarkably early age. 
He did not attain this eminence 
without quite phenomenal industry; he 
had a strong physique and needed 
relatively little sleep; he had little taste 
for comfort nor for any of the minor 
physical pleasures or relaxations. He 
treated his body as an efficient working 
machine; to prevent it getting out of 
order, or otherwise becoming a nuisance, 
he fed it regularly and sufficiently, and 
in his early twenties provided it with a 
wife, an undoubted female sufficiently 
educated in his subject to understand 
much of what he said on those occasions 
when he wanted to converse, With all 
needs adequately catered for, he could 
devote his many waking hours to his 
explorations of the unknown physical 
world. His industry was an essential 
component of his remarkable contribu- 
tion to contemporary knowledge; his 
genius lay in perceiving regularities 
where none had been discovered before, 
in formulating natural e 


ig any knowledgeable discussion of 


“laws,” in 


Professor Blank 


a8 


esi, 


imposing order on observations that had 
been chaotic. 

When his eye was not applied to a 
microscope, Professor Blank was singu- 
larly unobservant. His clothes were 
untidy enough to fit the stereotype of 
the absent-minded professor; his dwel- 
lings were remarkable for lack of taste 
and lack of comfort; his social life barely 
extended beyond the necessary 
“informal” evenings with his col- 
leagues; and for many years he read no 
papers or books other than technical 


ones. 
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By GEOFFREY GORER 

He was shocked out of this isolation 
when he was informed that colleagues 
whom he respected, even revered, had 
been expelled from Nazi Germany. If 
he lived in a world where such abomina- 
tions could be allowed to occur he 
must presumably give some part of his 
attention to the state of the world and to 
the political arrangements relevant to 
the protection of science. With his 
customary industry he set about reading 
books of all shades of political theory. 
What he read shocked him; he found 
none of the “laws” or regularities which 
he considered the sole hall-mark of 
science; such lucubrations could not 
be taken seriously. “Political science” 
was obviously a misnomer. 

Inevitably his attention was finally 
directed to the works of Marx and Lenin. 
These he read with assiduity. Here at 
last, he felt, were the scientific laws he 
had been searching for; dialectical 
materialism showed that human be- 
haviour was as explicable and predict- 
able as that of the sub-microscopic 
physical world which was, for him, the 
model of the universe. The elastic 
formulz of the dialectic could, without 
too much difficulty, be made to fit the 
experimental results of his researches, 
which “ proved” their universal validity. 
Apart from rigid scientific facts, he 
had always been an incurious and 
credulous materialist; it did not occur 
to him to question the evidence or 
inferences by which the Communists 
supported their claim to demonstrate 
the working of social laws. The Com- 
munists too, at this period, were the 
most vehement and vocal in their 
opposition to National Socialism. Not 
only were they “scientific,” they were 
supporting the ethical cause while 
nearly all other governments tergiver- 
sated, they were in the truth and the 
truth must prevail. Professor Blank 
applied for membership of the Com- 
munist Party of Great Britain. 

He was received with enthusiasm, and 
treated with a great deal of flattery and 
acclaim to which he was not indifferent. 
In view of his distinction all the humili- 
ating initiation rites, devised to prove 
ordinary members, were suspended in 
his case; all that was demanded for 
several years was an occasional signature 
on a letter or manifesto, or honorific 
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appearances on public _ platforms. 
People distinguished in the world of 
(Communist) politics as well as science 
showed the greatest interest in his 
experimental work, and often asked, or 
wrote, most intelligent questions to 
which he was delighted to give full 
answers. 

When war broke out, some aspects of 
his work were of potential military 
importance, and he had to sign the 
appropriate form of declaration for the 
Official Secrets Act; but he did not 
realize that this was more than a formal 
document, and continued to answer the 
intelligent questions which were put to 
him, quite often, unfortunately, in 
writing. ‘The Russians were by then 
fighting the same enemies as we were; 
and what harm could be done in giving 
information of a purely theoretical 
nature? He did so without any qualms. 

In the years subsequent to the war he 
did feel qualms, on account of the con- 
troversy on genetics between Lysenko 
and Vavalov, when the Soviets repealed 
the Mendelian Law; this was serious, 
for it dealt with science, not with mere 
people, and he could not approve. He 
decided to withdraw from politics, to 
confine his future correspondence to 
professional colleagues. When he 
announced this decision he was first 
argued with at length; when this did 
not avail he was reminded that his 
indiscreet communications in his own 
handwriting had been preserved, and 
was told what would” happen if they 
unfortunately fell into British official 
hands. If he wished to dissociate himself 
from political activities he was free to 
do so; but overseas interest in his work 
had not abated. 

Professor Blank’s professional col- 
leagues consider that his most recent 
work is more formal and less interesting 
than it had previously been, and con- 
siderably less inventive. His juniors 
discuss whether this is the inevitable 
effect of ageing, or whether he has some 
worry in his private life. On the rare 
occasions when he appears in public he 
seems preoccupied. 


a a 


“ The school band has now been formed, 
uniforms will consist of a cap and blue 
coat at first with the possible addition of 
trousers at a later date.” 

Canadian paper 


Preferably before parents’ day. 


Portrait of the Artist 


MR. JOHN PIPER 


HE stately homes of England, their mien is somewhat sad 

With every inch of frontage scratched and scribbled on like mad; 
Yet lighted up by fireworks 'neath skies as black as copperas 
Perhaps they'll serve as backdrops for Mr. Britten's operas 
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Much Binding in the Serum 


HE findings of one of the Diets 

or Councils of the early Church 

were, if memory serves, described 
by an unsympathetic observer as ‘‘the 
greatest wind-egg ever laid, with noise 
and travail, in the civilized world.” 
The phrase is, therefore, only available 
at second hand to sum up the recent 
conclave of the International Rugby 
Football Board at North Berwick. 
None the less, it is almost irresistible. 
One might sit for a week and think of 
nothing more apt. 

The Board itself sat for five days. It 
met, in the words of The Times, ‘‘at a 
timely moment’’—which is as good a 
way as any of saying that it met, as it 
always does, in the week of the England- 
Scotland match—and its conclusions 
were eagerly awaited. For the doom of 


the wing forward was generally believed 
to be sealed. The question was not so 
much Whether. as How. 

In all the long history of correspond- 
ence from Old Internationals to the 
Press condemning the Modern Game, 
there has been nothing finer or more 
unanimous than this year’s crop of 
letters attacking the wing forward. 
True, there was a tidy chorus in the 
‘twenties on the subject of the “fight for 
te loose head”’; the ‘thirties saw many 
a well-turned letter about the intermin- 
able attempts to get the ball into the 
scrum; and in the ‘forties the fuss about 
penalty kicks reached the status of a 
leader in The Times. But these were 
puny and ill-concerted assaults com- 
pared with the all-out effort made by 
the Old Brigade this year to convince 
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By H. ELLIS 


each other that the game has gone to 
the devil since their day.* 

The wing forward has been an object 
of scorn and detestation for a good long 
time now—one finds, for instance, on 
referring to Admiral Sir Percy Royds’ 
monumental History of the Laws of 
Rugby Football, that in 1931 an attempt 
was made by the International Board’s 
Laws Sub-Committee to find some way 
of “limiting the scope” of the monster. 
So that the wonder is that anyone can 
still be found prepared to accept the 
odium of playing in this position (is 





*i.e. since the ‘twenties and ‘thirties. 
It must be understood that the Old Brigade 
is not as old as all that. On the contrary, it 
is constantly recruited from the ranks of the 
hot-blooded middle-aged; anyone who 
played long enough ago to remember only 
the good games is eligible to join 
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it perhaps conceivable that the 3-4-1 
scrum formation originated in a pathetic 
attempt by wing forwards to escape 
unpopularity by masquerading as 
second-row men?). Nor is it easy to say 
what new enormity, what refinement of 
underhand tactics, has brought wing 
forwards this season to their unheard-of 
pinnacle of opprobrium. Perhaps the 
cold spell made them, in their wolf-like 
way, bolder and more cunning than 
usual; they may have torn to pieces more 
than their quota of promising young fly 
halves. Perhaps the Oxford-Cambridge 
match had something to do with it. 

Be that as it may, the general con- 
sensus of opinion, at least among the 
vocal, has been that the time has come 
to call a halt. Proposals to cabin and 
confine the wing forward have poured 
in from every quarter, official and 
unofficial. He must not advance beyond 
the middle of the scrum until the ball is 
out; he must not leave the scrum at all 
until the ball is out (both these proposals 
had been put forward, and rejected as 
unworkable, in 1935, but never mind 
that); he must get down and shove; he 
must have his ankles fettered; he must 
carry weights like a racehorse. And 
upon all these proposals, or at any rate 
upon those that came officially from the 
various Unions, it was the duty of the 
International Board to deliberate. 

For five days they deliberated, while 
expectation grew; and on the Saturday 
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and I would balance a cut in the entertainment tax on 
boxing by an extension of the subsidies on fish.” 


tiey contrived to keep suspense alive 
by announcing that changes were to be 
made in the Laws with the idea of 
“counteracting intensive spoiling and 
at the same time encouraging open 
tactics and play,” but that no details 
would be released until Tuesday. 

One does not, of course, know any 
wing forwards socially. But it is not 
difficult to imagine the state of mind of 
these creatures during the long week- 
end of waiting. One pictures them 
prowling about their compound, baring 
their fangs in baffled rage and snapping 
from time to time at the ankles of any 
Old International rash enough to come 
within range. The writing was on the 
wall; and it only remained to see in 
what form precisely death would come 
to them. 

We come now to Tuesday, and the 
oddest part of this fascinating episode. 
For the writing, when interpreted 
(which took some time; for in order to 
see how a Law has been altered one has 
first of all to find out what the old Law 
said, and even then the difference may 
not be all that obvious), proved to con- 
cern itself hardly at all with the 
murderous assaults of wing forwards on 
fly halves. Certainly, there was an 
amendment designed to detain wing 
forwards in the scrum when their own 
side have the ball (which is hardly the 
point), and another that may well give 
fly halves a little more rope at line-outs. 
But, by and large, the open-side wing 
forward remains as free as éver to dash 
out from a scrum and lay the fly half low. 

Well, my withers are unwrung. I 
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never cared so much for fly halves, who 
easily get above themselves and start 
using hair-oil, and a little laying low 
does them no harm, Would it perhaps 
be possible, now that the International 
Board have let off their superb damp 
squib, to give the wing forward a miss 
for a bit and pick on somebody else to 
blame for the ruination of the modern 
game? It should be fairly casy to work 
up indignation: 

. . that bane of Rugby Football, 
the wing three-quarter. Faithful to the 
abominable modern practice of lying 
up close, Woodward more than once 
ruined a promising movement by 
throwing his opponent to the ground, 
while Winn on one occasion deliber- 
ately ran right across the field and 
nipped in the bud what might well 
have developed into a spectacular and 
enjoyable run by a Scottish three- 
quarter, Unless something is done, 
and done quickly . . 

Exactly. Unless something is done to 
stop players stopping other players doing 
what they want to do, the public will 
refuse any longer to go and watch these 
dismal exhibitions of so-called Rugby 
Football—which will be consolation of 
a sort for the sixty thousand or so who 
failed to get tickets for ‘Twickenham 
this year. 


a “a 


Pink Gin? 


Charges of riotous living hate 
brought against Russian Young Commumists 


heen 
HE Moscow surgeon turns his knife 
On Ivan blithe and hearty, 
Whose error was to be the life 
Of someone else’s Party. 
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Week-end at Cwm Tatws 


there’s nothing in it really, except 
the sequel—if it wasn’t already 
current in a garbled form. What 
happens to me I prefer told my own 
way, or not at all. Point is: I fell for 
that girl at first sight. So much more 
than sympathetic, as well as being in 
the beauty queen class, that. . . 
In spite of my looking such a fool, too. 
And probably if she'd had a wooden 
leg, a boss eye and only one tooth. . . 
Not that I was particularly interested 
in teeth at the moment, or in any 
position to utter more than a faint ugh, 
or even to smile a welcome. But how 
considerate of her to attend to me before 
taking any steps to deal with the heavy 
object on my lap! Most girls would 
have gone off into hysteria. But she 
happened to be practical; didn’t even 
pause to dial 999. Saw with half an eye 
that... Put first things first. Besides 
looking such a fool, I tas a fool: to 
get toothache on a Saturday afternoon, 
in a place like Cwm Tatws. As I told 
myself continuously throughout that 
lost week-end. 
The trouble was my being all alone: 
nobody to be anxious, nobody to send 


I SHOULDN'T bring the story up 


By ROBERT GRAVES 


out a search party, nobody in the town- 
ship who knew me from Adam. I had 
come to Cwm Tatws to fish, which is 
about the only reason why anyone ever 
comes there, unless he happens to be 
called Harry Parry or Owen Owens or 
Evan Evans or Rees Rees or 
Which I’m not. ‘Tooth had already 
stirred faintly on the Friday just after 
I registered at the Dolwreiddiog Arms; 
but I decided to diagnose neuralgia and 
kill it with aspirin, Saturday, I got up 
early to flog the lake, where two- and 
three-pounders had allegedly been rising 
in fair numbers, and brought along my 
bottle of aspirins and a villainous cold 
lunch. 

No, to fish doesn’t necessarily mean 
being a Hemingway fan; after all, there 
was Izaak Walton, whom I haven't read 
either. 

By mid-afternoon Tooth woke up 
suddenly and began to jump about like 

I hooked a couple of sizeables, 
though nothing as big as advertised; 
both broke away. My error was waiting 
for the lucky third. That, and forgetting 


that it was Saturday afternoon. It was 
only when I got back to Cwm Tatws, 
which has five pubs (some bad, some 
worse), a police station, a post office, a 
branch bank and so forth —largish place 
for that district—that I decided to seek 
out the town tooth-drawer, Mr. Griffith 
Griffiths, whose brass plate I had 
noticed next to “Capel Beulah 1861.” 

Not what you thought. Mr. Griffith 
Griffiths was at home all right, most 
cordial, and worked Saturday afternoons 
and evenings because that was the day 
when everyone... But he had 
recently slipped on a wet rock in his 
haste to gaff a big one and chipped a 
corner off his left elbow. Gross bad 
luck: he was left-handed. 

“*Let’s look at it,” he said. And he 
did. “No hope in the world of saving 
that poor fellow. I must yank him out 
at once. Pity on him now, that he’s a 
hind molar, indeed!” 

What should X do next? Mr. Griffith- 
heard-you-the-first-time will be out of 
action for the next month. X could, of 
course, hire a motor-car and drive thirty 
miles over the hills to Denbigh, where 
maybe to-morrow . . . 


I pressed and pleaded. “Is there 
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nobody in this five-pub town capable 
of... A blacksmith, for instance? Or 
a barber? Why not the vet? Under 
your direction?” 

“Well now, indeed, considering the 
emergency, perhaps, as you say, Mr. 
Rowland Rowlands the veterinarian 
might consent to practise on you that 
which he practises on the ewes.” 

Unfortunately Mr. Rowland-say-it- 
twice had driven off to Denbigh himself 
in the last “bus-motorr” (as they call 
it in Cwm Tatws) to visit his whatever 
she was. 

Mr. Griffith Griffiths right-handedly 
stroked his stubbly chin. He couldn’t 
shave now and thought the barber 
saloon vulgar and low. Said: “Well, 
well, now, I shouldn't wonder if dear 
old Mr. Van der Pant might peradven- 
ture play the good Samaritan. He is 
English too, and was qualified dental 
surgeon in Cwm Tatws, not altogether 
fifteen years ago; for it was from Mr. 
Van der Pant that I bought this 
practice. A nice old gentleman, though 
a confirmed recluse and cannot speak a 
single word of Welsh.” 

Welshlessness being no particular 
disadvantage in the circumstances, | 
hurried off to Rhododendron Cottage, 
down a wet lane, and up an avenue of 
wetter rhododendrons. By this time 
my tooth was... 

You are wrong again. I found Mr. 
Van der Pant also at home, and he had 
not even broken an arm. But took ten 
minutes to answer the bell, and then 
came out only by accident, having been 
too deaf to hear it. 

Let us cut short the dumb-show 
farce: eventually I made him under- 
stand and consent to... 

The room was... ‘‘ Macabre,” isn’t 
it? “Only Adults Admitted.”” Had been 
locked up since whenever, by the look 
of it. Cobwebs like tropical creepers. 
Dental chair deep in dust. Shutters 
askew. No heating. Smell of mice. 
Presence of mice. Rusty expectoration 
bowl and instrument rack. Plaster 
fallen in heaps from the ceiling. Wall- 
paper peeled off. Fascinating, in a way. 

I helped him screw in an electric 
light bulb, and said “ No, please don’t 
bother to light a fire.” 

“Yes, it must come out,”” he wheezed. 
“Pity that it’s a posterior molar. Even 
more of a pity that I am out of 


’ 


anzsthetics.’ 
Fortunately he discovered the forceps 


had been put away with a thin coating 
of oil, easily wiped off with... He 
eyed it lovingly. Might still be used. 

Was used. 

By this time the posterior molar. . . 
Or do I repeat myself? It could hardly 
have been more unfortunate, he com- 
plained. That forceps was not at all the 
instrument he would have chosen. Mr. 
Griffith Griffiths had bought his better 
pair along with the practice. Still, he'd 
do his best. Would I mind if he intro- 
duced a little appliance to fix my jaws 
apart, so that he could work more 
cosily? He was getting on in years, he 
said, and a little rusty. 

And please would I keep still? Yes, 
yes, most unfortunate. He had cut the 
corner of my mouth, he was well aware, 
but that was because I had jerked. 

Three minutes best unrecorded, Not 
even adults admitted. 

Mr. Van der Pant then feared that we 
were getting nowhere. That forceps! 

Tooth was rotten and he had nipped 
off the crown. Now we must go deeper, 
into the gum. It might hurt a little. 
And, please, would I keep still this time? 
I should experience only a momentary 
pain, and then... Perhaps if I per- 
mitted him to lash me to the chair? 
His heart was none too good, and my 
struggles .. . 

Poor blighter! ‘“ You can truss me up 
like an Aylesbury duckling, if you care, 
so long as you dig this . . . tooth out,” 
I said. He couldn't hear, of course, but 
guessed, and went out to fetch yards and 
yards of electric light flex. 

Trussed me up good and proper: 
sailor fashion. “Had he ever been 
dentist in a man-of-war?” 1 asked. 
But he smiled deafly. It was now about 

405 


six-thirty on Saturday evening, and 
curiously enough he had begun telling 
me of the famous murderer—one 
Crippen, before my time—who had been 
his fellow dental-student when 

His last words were: “And I also had 


the privilege once of attending his wif 


and victim, Miss Belle Ellmore, an 
actress, you will remember, She had 
split an incisor while biting on an. . .”’ 

I wish people would finish thei 
sentences, 

* « J 

So, as ! say, she turned up, providen 
tially, at about eleven-fifteen, Monday, 
Mr. Van der Pant’s grand-niece, on a 
surprise visit. Lovely girl, straight out 
of Bond Street, or a band-box, 

And there I sat in that dank room, 
on that dusty dental chair, with a dead 
dentist across my knees; my jaws held 
apart by a little appliance, a chill, a 
ripening abscess, my arms and legs and 
trunk bound tightly with yards of flex; 
not to mention, of course. . . 

Yes, I like to tell it my own way, 
though there’s not much in it. Might 
have happened to any other damned fool 

But the sequel! Now that really 
was . 

a & 


The Navy's Here 


*335.—Accipents—Maori or Trasep Srsai 
SkirTs—Dancer From Fini 
(N.L. 568/50; E.F.O. 1555/53 
5 Feb. 1954.) 

Attention is drawr to the danger of fir 
when teased sisal skirts are worn at Fleet 
celebrations, parties and ‘crossing the line’ 
ceremonies. 

2. These skirts are not to be worn in 
confined spaces because the risk of fire is 
especially great and they are never to be 
worn without the Captain's permission.” 

Evtract from Admiralty Fleet Orders 
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1 do like the ’cello— 


I do like its “ventriloquist’s I do like its slightly bored air and, when it gets its cue, the way it suddenly 
dummy” effect when it comes on as it sits waiting I do like— 


Va 


leaps into the most terrific I grant you the violin and the double bass can get 
activity : can get up higher down lower, but neither of them 


ovr the resonance or the tenderness or the throatiness of its beautiful booming bellow : 


and however big the orchestra, and however colossal the choir 
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to me there's never the slightest doubt who really— 
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Another Sealp for Willie Sileox 


AST autumn I contributed a 
bundle of six old travffias to the 
Jumble Sale which was held at 

the Library and Institute to commission 
a gaudy frieze around the reading room 
featuring such provocative articles as 
dancing girls and harem views to 
neutralize the effect of a» group of 
brooding voters who had been griped 
by dismay about man’s condition in the 
late ’30s, The chairman thanked me and 
said: “Willie Silcox, you are a prince 
of unpaid Freudians, the Buffalo Bill of 
Meadow Prospect’s inward prairies, 
dedicated to tracking down the great 
boring bison of our lumbering dreads.” 

One of these brooders in the reading 
room was my friend Edwin Pugh the 
Pang, who was called that because his 
pity never sleeps and his compassion 
roams the earth like a demented lover 
seeking the new and astonishing wound 
which needs the touch of his hot and 
brotherly lip. He will carry on for hours 
about such elements as Eskimos and 
Pygmies who are clearly outraged by too 
much snow and too much steam, and 
doomed to be short antl harassed and 


dependent on blubber and blow-pipes 
that gather dirt and are bound to be 
unhealthy. 

One night he was describing how very 
old Eskimos, when they have grown too 
slow to keep up with the younger 
Eskimos or even the older caribous, are 





























put in an igloo and sealed up, and they 


just sit there quietly waiting for the 


darkness to become total, out of touch 
with the Social Insurance that allows 
the voters in Meadow Prospect to close 
their account in full view of their 
relations, fairly warm and in the light. 

If Edwin would confine his sympathy 
to these remote characters it would not 
be so bad, and I would not have to 
badger Tasso in his Coffee ‘Tavern so 
often for a sprinkle of icing sugar to put 
on Edwin’s latest neurosis. As soon as 
he gets down to brass tacks here in 
Meadow Prospect there's trouble. ‘Two 
years ago he attended that class on the 
social roots of crime run by Nestor 
Harris, M.A., at our Education Settle- 
ment, the Cottage of Content. 

Nestor rejected the notion of un- 
conditioned morality long ago with 
such force the slates came off three 
chapels. In Nestor’s analysis guilt just 
got itself lost and that Calvinistic kennel 
keeper and frowning poet, lestyn Howes 
the Brows, fetched along two blood- 
hounds to help Nestor bring it back. 
Edwin went into the whole matter of 
crime in Meadow Prospect. He was 
assured by our policeman, Leyshon the 
Law, that after a hundred years of 
subsidence and steady rain which made 
suth trades as burglary depressing and 
uncertain, and the glaring eyes of twenty 
conventicles and churches, the impulse 





—steals the show. 
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By GWYN THOMAS 


to wrong-do had been worried to death, 
and Leyshon advised Edwin to stick to 
such racial disunity and 
recessions. 

Then Edwin discovered those twins 
Hughie and Dewi Lumsden, and by the 
time he finished with them he was 
taking an overdose of that fine herbal 
tonic for nervous disorders, skullcup, 


topics as 


and sitting giggling on his kitchen floor 
drying out the social roots of crim 
before a huge fire and knitting them into 
a stiff, intractable shift in which to do 
penance while he looked around for 
another phobia. 

As part of his researches into the 
criminal fringe Edwin 
assistant to that very taut, tense element, 
Mathias Michael, who was training to 
be a Probation Officer, and it was clear 
from Mathias’s attitude that he expected 
to have the whole of humanity in his 
He was so 


became an 


office before he was done. 
convinced of Cain’s ubiquity that a 
special session of the Discussion Group 
at the Institute drew up for him a list of 
voters in the division whose skulls had 
never been visited by any thought of 
rapine and who had never exchanged 
even a hullo with Leyshon the Law or 
that bearded Mosaic magistrate ‘Talbot 
the Tablets who puts on a groan-a 
minute show at the local court. 

Edwin used to go along with Mathias 
to the Social Settlement and there they 
































would get into as close touch as they 
could with the latest batch of young 
offenders to swim into the net of the 
Juvenile Court. The Court sent these 
offenders along to get a headful of 
cooling ethics from the many philo- 
sophers who were always to be found in 
the Settlement, Edwin was the leading 
speaker to these groups of small delin- 
quents and he gave them everything he 
knew. There was no time-limit on his 
talks because he was in no hurry and 
he considered the reclamation of these 
youths a challenge to be taken up with 
passion, It was interesting to watch the 
boys themselves when he got launched 
into his second hour. Some slept and 
Edwin intervened only when their 
dreams made them noisy. Others 
laughed, others studied maps of possible 
escape routes from the Settlement, and 
a minority just gripped the desks and 
thought of fresh crimes that would get 


4 eitsttd ddd les * 


therm away from Edwin or Edwin away 
from the earth. 

To give himself more of an air when 
he gave these talks he had bought a 
broad golden velour which he wore with 
great pride. I once saw a print of 
Montezuma with some brand of golden 
crown on, and if Montezuma had been 
in the way of wearing thick serge he 
would have been a double of Edwin 
with that hat on. He never took it off 
even when he was on the job of wheed- 
ling the delinquents into a_ blither 
outlook. He said he kept it on because 
he did not want to give these lectures 
too formal an air and there were also a 
great number of doors in the Settlement 
leading into craft rooms and chambers 
of meditation which were always being 
opened and played the bear with voters 
with a bias towards catarrh like Edwin. 

The cheekier of the young elements 
in Edwin’s corrective classes told him 





You seem to anticipate my smallest need, Mr. Bernstein.” 
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openly that they thought he only roped 
them into the lecture room to give him a 
chance to show off this velour which is 
not looked at with much gladness in 
Meadow Prospect, where they favour 
darker, flatter articles on the head. Two 
of these critics who accused Edwin of 
exhibitionism and jeered at the hat were 
Dewi and Hughie Lumsden. These 
boys were an especial problem and 
Mathias Michael said that when he 
became a full-time probation officer he 
would keep the tea-pot simmering 
eternally on the hob of his office for 
these two, because he was sure they were 
going to exhaust the syllabus of vices 
open to the under-eighteens, with a few 
tremendous trips into adult territory to 
give the whole thing balance. 

Hughie and Dewi were a socially 
conscious pair of pests and they had 
had long talks between themselves to 
make sure that their every stroke would 
cause a maximum number of bells to 
jangle. They had been drawing up long 
lists of voters who had reported to the 
National Health that their nerves had 
now worn so thin there was a draught 
on their every thought and that as soon 
as they were told where exactly the 
modern world stood they would face 
the other way. Into the letter-boxes and 
in front of the feet of this tremulous 
brigade Hughie and Dewi practically 
laid a carpet of fireworks which were 
cheaply available from some bankrupt 
stock in the town, and the bankrupt 
seemed to have fathered Hughie and 
Dewi because the stock passed ex- 
clusively through their hands on the way 
to the public. 

Edwin tackled them. He gave them 
a talk on the spread of a mortal neuras- 
thenia among the meek of this epoch 
and hinted that with this routine of the 
fireworks Hughie and Dewi might well 
be filling in the gaps of a programme of 
ruin left deliberately sketchy by wars 
and convulsive economic systems. If 
Edwin had adjusted the uplifted in- 
spired angle of his neck he would have 
noted that when Hughie was not 
yawning he szemed to be sharpening 
his teeth, and Dewi was rattling his 
matches. 

One evening he caught them with two 
gigantic rockets with which they planned 
to stir the dark fluid of Mathias 
Michael’s anxiety into a richer broth. 
Edwin confiscated these rockets and 
put them into his overcoat pocket. He 
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did not censure the boys but told them 
to come along with him to ‘Tasso’s 
Coffee Tavern for a glass of cordial and 
a chance to clear up some of the points 
he might have left vague in his talk. He 
also wanted the boys to have a chance to 
hear Tasso give a short monologue 
about a brother of his who had landed 
up toothless and ragged in a very old- 
fashioned type of Italian gaol which not 
even the rats could think of as home, 
and this brother had done nothing more 
serious than to try to break the Govern- 
ment’s tobacco monopoly with a bit of 
clumsy smuggling. 

Edwin and the boys started down the 
dark drive. Edwin tripped over some- 
thing which he thought was a shrub 
but which was really Hughie’s boot. He 
stumbled and his hat rolled off. He 
could see no trace of it in the darkness. 
He groped about for it desperately, for 
this hat had grown right over his soul, 
so soft it was to the hand and full of 
assertive sunshine. Hughie struck a 
match and then Edwin to his joy felt 
Dewi plank the hat firmly down on his 
head. 

He was gabbling thanks to the boys, 
and it is a strange thing with Edwin that 


when he is full of gratitude, as he is 





most of the time, his sense of smell is 





affected. He was just going to thank the 
duo when he felt he was going to be the 
first man to reach the moon after all, 
although he had made a long statement 
to the Discussion Group at the Institute 
denouncing the current obsession with 
space-travel as a knock to the cultivation 
of a sensible awareness among all the 
unlike and hostile of this planet. Hughie 
had lifted the rockets from Edwin’s 





pocket, found the hat, fixed the rockets 
tightly in the hat band and while Edwin 
was struggling in the ink-dark shrubs 
Dewi had set alight the blue fuse-paper. 
The smell created by this operation had 
been lost on Edwin, foxed after his trip 
through the shrubs by pollen, dew and 
that gratitude I spoke of. 

After that even I told Edwin he had 
better stick to the Eskimos and Pygmies, 
whose troubles are rooted in the un- 
budging ironies of a badly distributed 
sun. Our own wounds only get swollen 
from this fever of over fingering. Relax 
your cunning guard for the merciful 
joys of sainthood and around the very 
next corner will be the zany with the 
grin, the fireworks and the match, 


Why Did They Sing? 


And heaven knows how many stairs to be toiled up 
each day; 
No water laid on in the 
failings— 
And yet we had maids in that house, and the maids seemed 
to stay. 


() was a tall terrace house with area railings 


open fires, all the 


rooms, 


They would get up at six, and would doubtless be fetching 
and bringing 
And cooking and answering bells till their long day was 
done. 
But I, the 
singing, 
Their brisk and familiar routine always shafted with 
sun. 


small remember them always as 


boy, I 


There was Jean—‘brushing down” on the turkey-red 
stair-carpet, kneeling; 
White apron-strings crossed on the back of her lilac print 
dress 
Singing “Father, Dear Father, Come Home 
appropriate feeling; 
There was Jones, humming Tosti’s “Good-bye,” putting 
sheets in the press. 


with 


There was Cook—Mrs. Barlow, a spinster—an addict of 
* Daisy,” 
At her black-leaded kitchen-range singing it, stirring in 
time; 
And the scullery-maid, who would pointedly echo the 
“crazy”; 
And Nannie, a rare prima donna of Nursery Rhyme. 


I can hear their songs still, can see the strong sun-shafts 
about them... . 
Head bent over sewing 
sleeves rolled 
Hip countering down-weighted shoulder . . . 
without them, 
How silent that house would have been and how arid, how 


cold, 


arms stretched to a window, 


How graceless 


They were all, by our present enlightenment, bondswomen, 


drudges ; 
Underpaid, overworked. 
bring 
No afternoon 
grudges, 
But always the morning-brisk sunshine? And 
they sing? Justin RICHARDSON 


But then why does my memory 


shade of resentment, no half-light of 


why did 
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‘*T just had to see you, Mabel.’’ 
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The Traffic Superintendent 


The arrow which points to the traffic superintendent's office in Canterbury bus station must have been shot from 
Cupid's bow, It has found 66 targets among the 200 East Kent Road Car Company's drivers and clippies who 


operate from 


HENAS we hadde rested, soth to seye, 
Up-on a hil, by Cantorbery weye. 

Cometh to joyne us in ure pilgrimage 
A gentil wight, that was of evene age, 
And was a verray mayster of the rode. 
Of fyr-reed engyns coude he al the lode, 
Hir tymes, and hir chartes, everichdel ; 
Certes, hir routes wolde he rekne wel, 
Hir comyng and hir goyng, ute and inne: 
Ther nas no passager coude on him winne; 
“For this,” he seyde, “goth to Medwayestoune, 
And this to Sarre, and this to Harbledoune; 
That other goth anon to White-stable.”’ 
Curteis he was, and wonder serviceable. 
Within his daunger had he for the nones 
Two hundred men and wommen, al at ones; 


Evening News 


And sat within his chaumbre, sone and late, 
At Cantorbery, faste by the gate, 

To chekken hir viages by the clok; 

His voys was lude; he was hir aller cok 
Whenas they sholde sterten on hir waye ; 
They dorste nat for any thing delaye. 

If that a clippie loved an enginér 

To hem he was a gentil counseiller, 

And evere in hir confidence he was. 

He wolde smilen thrugh his’ ye-glas 
Up-on the couples at the chirche dore; 

In smilyng, certes, nas him non bi-fore, 
And ‘plesaunt was his benedicite. 

Ful fetis was he, as it seemed me; 

He coude wel the villages of Kente, 

And spak hir quiet names, as he wente. 


G. H. VALLins 
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Diary of a Tramp By 


IKE an old fox, I keep to old 

paths. And in order to enjoy 

a familiar scene I find that I 

frequently go miles out of my 
way merely to amble through a village 
again which | remember passing years 
before. Sometimes I will leave the road 
just to saunter past a farm which | 
recognize for some unknown reason 
and happen to recall for another. 
Cynics will assume that I make these 
detours, often across ploughed fields 
and up steep hills, merely to approach 
places where I know I can scrounge 
more easily. They are wrong. Indeed, 
there’s one old water mill in Dorset 
which draws me like a magnet, though 
it is an untenanted ruin, without 
hospitality for rats or charity for 
voles. Even so, I’ve often hauled my 
bread and cheese five miles out of 
my way for the pleasure of eating it 
stretched out on its bare and draughty 
boards. I don’t know why I do this. 


And you may wonder, since I’ve no 
destination anyhow, how it is possible 


for me to go out of my way. But 
it is those of us who've forgotten where 
we are going who like to get there 
as soon as possible. Many a tramp can 
be seen scuttling along the road as 
though he were late for an appointment. 
He is—but it’s with himself. 

I dare say the reason for my eccentric 
detours is forced on me by the wish to 
find myself in familiar surroundings. 
Perhaps that is an admission of a 
frustrated desire to belong somewhere? 

Whatever the reason, whatever the 
impulse, these cross-country treks often 
lead me into something like a marathon. 
The house .on the horizon may look 
quite close till you find that you are 
marching up and down two concealed 
valleys to reach it. At night there are 
other difficulties. And by that I don’t 
mean mere barbed-wire fences, hidden 
ditches or the bramble-covered quarry. 
I’m used to those hazards. We walk 
gingerly and can develop a sixth sense 
which enables us to avoid running into 
things, even when there is no ‘moon. 


RONALD Dt 


NCAN 


A kind of radar warns our feet befor: 
we tread on a rabbit trap, or into a sheep 
dip. But last night I met a new kind of 
obstacle: one which no 
could have anticipated. And to say | 
met it puts it mildly. 

I was making for ‘Torquay, and had 
got the Moor well behind me, and had 
entered the more generous valley of th« 
river Dart. It was getting dark when | 
reached Ashburton, but that's an in- 
hospitable town, being too prosperous 
itself to have sympathy for vagrants like 
me, and I decided to push my feet a few 
miles more. 

I shuffled on for another hour, and 
then it began to drizzle, so 1 looked for a 
barn where | could doss down for the 
night. I saw an old tithe barn a coupk 
of hundred yards off, and was just 
making for that when I 
lighted window in a farmhouse, about a 
mile to the right. And in spite of the 
rain | promptly left the road and plunged 
For it was a place 


prescienc c 


noticed a 


through the hedge. 


I recognized. 1 had passed Bowden 





KENSINGTON GARDENS 


REGULATIONS 











Farm once before. Indeed I had spent 
a couple of days lifting a poor crop of 
sugar beet there. Recognition was 
enough to draw me like a moth towards 
it. When you sleep alone familiar 
shadows keep you warmer than strange 
surroundings. 

I remembered it was a typical Devon 
farm-——thatched to keep in the rats, and 
whitewashed to keep out the Devil, 
with a cattle yard two feet deep in muck, 
hedges overgrown and gate pales tied 
up with binder twine. The land was 
only half farmed, as the yeoman farmer 
found Cockneys more profitable than 
cattle, when they paid five guineas 
a week “to be taken in,” as he 
put it, 

But though I knew no hot supper 
awaited me there, and I'd be lucky if I 
could cadge a cup of tea, vet I hurried on 
across the fields. It was so dark I 
couldn't see a gate opposite and again 
had to scramble over a hedge. As I did 
so I noticed it was no longer overgrown 
but properly steeped, and the bank had 
been made up and re-turfed. I 
wondered if the old farmer had turned 
over a new leaf, But when I jumped 
down and found myself in a field of 


* We always keep one out of a litter.” 


kale so thick and tall that I could not 
even walk through it, I knew there had 
been some alteration in the manage- 
ment in Bowden Farm since I'd been 
there. A change of heart couldn't 
explain the existence of the concrete 
water trough which I'd just avoided 
stepping into, though a change of owner- 
ship might. 

This possibility should have warned 
me what obstacle I might have next 
expected, but I was so surprised to see 
a modern milking bale, standing at one 
end of the field, with its chromium equip- 
ment beside it, that | was quite put off 
my guard. 

And the next thing I knew, I was 
screaming to high heaven as one electric 
shock after another lifted my hair and 
galvanized my marrow. One wire of 
the fence was entwined around my leg, 
another strand coiled round my hand. 
I pierced the belly of the night with my 
yells, as I twisted and struggled, stand- 
ing there in the darkness, as though 
knitting with a skein of electric snakes. 

Then a bright torch flashed on me, 
and a woman of about thirty-five stood 
before me. 

“My cows have got better sense,”’ 
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she said, and then ran to the side of the 
bale to switch off the current. 

While she freed me I observed this 
new farmer. Her accent told me she was 
not a local ; her duffle coat and drain-pipe 
trousers suggested Chelsea rather than 
Devon: her whole appearance, especially 
her tangled unset hair, was too careless 
for a prosperous farmer’s daughter. 
Her hands showed signs of hard work, 
and from that I concluded she was 
farming on her own account. While I 
summed her up her cows stared down 
at me. This herd of de-horned Ayr- 
shires told me the rest: she was one of 
those new kind of farmers who are 
laughed at because they are not born or 
bred to it, but who, by putting imagina- 
tion and capital into their land, are 
getting milk out of moors and beef 
where there was bracken. 

“How did you get into this mess?” 
she asked, freeing my leg from the wire. 

“'That’s a long story.” 

“I mean tangled up like this?” 

“| was taking a short cut.” 

“Where?” 

“To your farm. It’s 
hospitabie of you to electrocute your 
uninvited guests like this.” 


most in- 
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My Husband, Cartwright 


Y husband, Cartwright, is 

A a lover of his fellow-men. 

Lovers of their fellow- 

men can be maddening. 

Cartwright’s love manifests itself not 

merely by general benevolence but by 

resentment of anything that distracts the 

eye of charity. While lecturing abroad 

he suddenly conceived a resentment of 

“sights,” especially ‘‘useless” sights, 

such as ruins or tombs. You might 

suppose that were it not for such distrac- 

tions as Tiberias, the Valley of the Kings 

or Hadrian’s Villa, tourists abroad would 

occupy themselves solely in alleviating 
alien poverty. 

Perhaps you picture Cartwright as a 
thin-lipped reformer in a pin-striped 
suit? He is, in fact, a large man, untidy, 
self-indulgent, careless of his possessions 
and useless about the house. Untidy, 
but never “grubby.” Travelling in hot 
climates, he changed his shirt and 
underwear twice a day. Often, looking 
at a heap of soiled linen, he would 
reflect on the less fortunate fellow 
creature who would be called upon to 
wash it. Shamed, he would carry it into 
the bathroom, stuff it into the basin, and 
cover it with water—to soak. ‘This led 
to trouble with the next person using 
the bathroom. If he saw a packet of 
washing-powder he would empty that 
in with the rest. The washing-powder 
usually belonged to a complete stranger. 

At home he stacks the greasy dishes— 
left for the morning “‘char’’—into the 
sink and covers them with cold water, 
“to soak.” 

Visitors ask: 
doing?” 

“O Lord, he’s got into the kitchen 
again!” 

To return to ruins. After we had been 
in Athens four months Cartwright was 
persuaded to visit the Parthenon. 
Trudging up the Acropolis, he talked 
unceasingly about socie! conditions in 
Greece. He disapproved of them. 
When we reached the Parthenon, he 
observed it critically, then said the 
bombardment had probably improved 
it. Intact, it must have been dark, ill- 
ventilated and unhealthy. 

“It’s only a temple,” I protested, 
‘not a block of workers’ flats.” 

But Cartwright had already crossed 
to the wall to gaze down on the hovels 


“What is Cartwright 


crowded over the Acropolis slopes. A 
friend with us murmured “Picturesque 
poverty!” All the way back to the hotel 
Cartwright described the beauties of 
his birthplace, Birmingham. When a 
youth he had risen at dawn to catch a 
bus to the Dudley school where he 
taught English, and on the way had 
watched the blast furnaces flaming in 
the morning twilight. That beauty was 
a part of life. There men loved their 
fellow men and strove to aid one another. 
I said I thought Midlanders were as 
self-absorbed as anyone else. He said 
“That's what comes of looking at stone 
and marble instead of observing 
humanity.” 

This argument continued in Egypt, 
where the squalor of poverty was such 
that a tourist must avert his eyes or dic. 
Cartwright was in his element. He 
rounded up some fellow idealists and 
talked them into a stupor. Nothing 
would induce him to come and look at 
the Pyramids. He spent hours in dark 
bars, drinking beer and talking, talking, 
talking. He condemned social conditions, 
but mostly he told funny stories. 

Weeks passed; the heat grew. I was 
determined that Cartwright should not 
evade one of the Wonders of the World. 
My chance came when a new acquaint- 
ance, unaware that Cartwright was never 
less than half an hour late for appoint- 
ments, had left the bar before he arrived. 
There was no one to listen to him. 

“Now,” I said, “you must come to 
the Pyramids.” 

The road to Mena was very hot. The 
villas were shuttered; the beanfields 
colourless under a noon haze. In the 
distance the Pyramids appeared, greyish, 
blotted out by sun. 

I had visited them several times. I 
had seen them in the diamond light of 
dawn ; plum-bloomed by twilight ; white- 
washed by the moon. I already felt for 
them as for elephants and whales and 
Cartwright; I felt a protective love of 
their unharming and sublime bigness. 
That afternoon they did not even look 
big 

“They're not at their best,’’ I said. 

Cartwright was silent. We shuffled 
through burning sand to the Great 
Pyramid. Ragged Arabs lay around, too 
sleepy to bother us. Beset by heat and 
glare, we took a long walk round the 
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Great Pyramid, the smaller one, the 
little broken-down ones, the Sphinx, 
the cradle for the Ship of the Sun. 
Cartwright did not say a word. I! 
wondered if he were at last over-awed 
by antiquity’s achievement. Though the 
Pyramids looked shrunken and faded by 
heat, yet it remained remarkable that 
man, by his hands alone, had built 
himself this range of peaks on the flat 
desert sand. I waited for Cartwright’'s 
comment, He made none. 

As we returned to Mena House we 
passed the site of a temple where a dig 
was in process. The siesta time had left 
it motionless and deserted. Ona narrow- 
gauge rail stood a row of triangular 
buckets for carting sand. At the sight 


of them Cartwright paused. He gazed 
at them, smiling, his whole large, hot, 
sweating, weary body revivified by joy. 
He pointed to them: 

“| like those,” he said. “They remind 
me of the tips on the road to Dudley.” 


a a 


“In an attempt to avert the decline in 
population in St. Monance a public mecting 

... Unanimously accepted a recommenda- 
tion that the Harbour Commissioners be 
asked to consider the provision of a slipway 
at the harbour."’—Edinburgh Evemngy News 


Wrong tack altogether, we 'd say. 





Books About the Bronteés By 


CERTAIN author, being en- 

gaged at the time in research 

into the life of Shakespeare, 
once remarked to me that there seemed 
to be something about Shakespeare 
which sends people slightly mad. The 
appearance of yet another Book about 
the Brontés has set me wondering 
whether the same observation might not 
apply equally well to this family. ‘There 
is no end to the books about them, no 
end to the theories about them, and no 
end to the readers of the books. I will 
confess at once that I read them myself, 
although (and I tremble with terror as 
I write these words) the only member of 
the family whose work I really admire is 
Emily. 

I find Anne's books unreadable; and 
while I appreciate the rich melodrama 
of Jane Eyre, 1 cannot away with The 
Professor, or Shirley, and find Villette 
not quite my cup of tea. I admire 
Charlotte for having written a splendid 
best-seller, but when I am asked to 
place her alongside the Olympians | 
can’t do it. Nor do I find her, as she 
reveals herself in her correspondence, 
Only one of her bio- 


sympathetic. 
graphers succeeded in diminishing my 
dislike of her, and he did this by making 


me see how funny she was. Which is 
heresy. 

I have no interest in Branwell, or in 
Patrick; my appreciation of Emily's 
work doesn’t imbue me with a desire to 
discover whether she really was any of 
the things various biographers have 
decided she must have been; and as for 
Sweet Little Anne, who could find 
nothing better to do than to use her own 
brother as a model for a book designed 
to warn young men of the evils of drink, 
drugs, and falling in love with other 
men’s wives, I can only say that her 
particular brand of piety makes me feel 
unwell, 

So why do I still read Books about 
the Brontés? Obviously, because they 
had more compelling personalities than 
even their most ardent worshippers 
realize. 

I have read so many books about them 
that if only I had a New Theory to 
advance I could write one myself. I 
know the rules, and I have been made 
familiar with the facts. 

The rule for the Charlotte-biographer 
is that whatever she wrote or said must 
be taken to be strictly true, and not a 
self-dramatization, or the truth merely 
as her imagination saw it. Not even 

when she states that she 
and Emily and Anne 
walked the parlour floor 
night after night, dis- 
cussing the books each 
was writing, must her 
accuracy be doubted. 
And, indeed, I don’t 
doubt that this is what 
she thought they did; 
and to suggest that 
neither Emily nor Anne 
ever got a word in 
edgeways, or that no 
novelist, writing with 
the passionate absorp- 
tion of Charlotte and 
Emily, ever took more 
than a perfunctory in- 
terest in the books other 
people happened to be 
writing, will not do at 
all. Only when Char- 
lotte’s words seem to 
contradict one’s own 
theory must they be in 
any way impugned. 
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When this occurs they can be reinter- 
preted. 

Emily’s biographer can _ dismiss 
Charlotte’s testimony by explaining 
that although she wrote in good faith 
she was ignorant of certain circum- 
stances, and so is ‘not to be believed. 
Of course, if she said anything that 
supports the New Theory, that is to be 
believed. In fact, for Emily’s biographer 
no holds are barred, and there are 
infinite opportunities for the free 
exercise of one’s imagination. Almost 
anything can be read into her poems, 

When I write my Book about the 
Brontés it will be a book to Clear Up 
All Doubts, so that no one need write 
another. I shall start by discussing in a 
very temperate way every previous 
biography; but before I have progressed 
far those mysterious, dead personalities 
will have acquired a grip on me. Rage 
will begin to possess my soul, and with 
far more fervour than temperateness | 
shall expose the errors of my prede- 
cessors. I shall deprecate the tendency 
of others to idealize, or to read too 
much into stray lines; and I shall laugh 
at those who have invested the Brontés 
with extraordinary characteristics. | 
shall be quite sincere about this, but the 
Brontés will get me into their thrall, and 
when I have flattened out all previous 
biographers I shall urge with passion 
and conviction a new and even more 
fantastic theory. 

And then someone will be moved by 
the spirit to write another Book about 
the Brontés, utterly demolishing mine, 
and so it will go on. And if, where- 
soever they may be, the Brontés have 
developed senses of humour, what fun 
they must be having! Who can doubt, 
in face of all the wildly conflicting 
theories they have put into our heads, 
that they are having fun? And who 
would grudge it to them? 


& & 


“ Gradually he branched out to Europe 
and beyond, working and saving hard most 
of the year, travelling widely at increasing 
intervals. Since he got his first passport in 
1949 he has eaten reindeer meat with jam in 
Norway, and snails with soldiers of the French 
Foreign Legion in Tunisia.” 

Wellington Evening Post 


We'd have wanted jam with the soldiers. 





























Monday, March 22 

Mr. Epen (whose moustache had 
been so ruthlessly barbered that for a 
terrible moment 
it seemed to have 
disappeared alto- 
gether) confessed in reply to a question 
from Mr. Arruur HEeNnperson that the 
Government found it impossible to 
resume talks with Egypt while the 
situation in the Canal Zone continued 
e0 bad. Mr. Wooprow Wyatt thought 
he was using the latest deterioration as 
an excuse to change Government policy 


House of Commons : 
East-West Trade 


to something more like that advocated 

by the Tory back-bench dissidents, but 

Mr. Epen sidestepped that one. 
Cheers greeted Mr. Lytre. ton when, 


Sir Hartley Shaweross 


crowned with sun-tan and honour, he 
rose to report on his activities in Kenya. 
The discussion that followed was as 
much congratulatory as regretful, and 
was conducted almost entirely on a 
front-bench level. ‘The Speaker was 
about to proceed to public business 
when Mr. Brockway rose on a point of 
order to plead his right to a supple- 
mentary. As it is unthinkable for Mr. 
LYTTELTON to make a statement with- 
out Mr. Brockway having a go at him, 
the Speaker allowed his question; and 
Mr. LyTTeLTon replied, as usual, “The 
hon. Member’s premises are quite 
wrong. 

It cannot be said that the ensuing 
debate on East-West trade threw much 


° 


“A political colacanth’ 
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light on anything. Mr. Harotp W1iLson 
has a cosily persuasive manner, but he 
was unable to persuade Mr. ‘THORNEY- 
croFT that the Korean armistice ought 
to be the signal for removing the 
strategic controls on exports to China. 
He was not, in fact, able to persuade 
Mr. THORNEYCROFT to say anything very 
much, except to reiterate the Prime 
Minister's recently-expressed opinion 
that East-West trade was a Good Thing. 
However, no debate can be written off 
as entirely uninteresting in which Sir 
HarTLey SHAWcROSS is described as a 
political ceelacanth. 


Tuesday, March 23 

A two-line whip brought in their 
Lordships from the highways and 
hedges in the face 
of an Opposition 
threat to divide 
on the Committee 
stage of the Cotton Bill. Lord Lucas or 
CHILWoRTH, egged on by Lord OcMorer, 
did indeed press the first of his two 
amendments to a division; the second 
he was content to withdraw. 

Sir Winston CHURCHILL has been an 
infrequent attendant in the Commons 
for the last fortnight, and his rest seems 
to have done him good. Three of the 
seven questions he had to answer gave 
him the opportunity to make a statement 
in full Churchillian vein about con- 
sultations between himself and President 
Eisenhower (always pronounced “ Icen- 
ower’) over the use of the atomic 
bomb. When pressed by Mr. Georce 
THOMAS to say whether Britain was 
making hydrogen bombs “six hundred 
times as devilish as atom bombs,” Sir 
WINSTON declined. Perhaps he found 
the question hard to answer without 
knowing what Mr. THomas’s unit of 
devilishness was. 
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Sir WInsTon’s next task was to 
introduce the second reading of the 
Judges’ Remuneration Bill, in which 
most judges will get a rise of three 
thousand pounds gross, or seven 
hundred and thirty-four pounds net. 
This he did with wisdom and humanity 
that earned him tributes from both 
sides. Mr. ATTLEE, answering him, hit 
exactly the right note with a short 
speech, rippling with wit, in which he 
associated the Opposition with the Bill. 
Then for some reason Mr. GRAHAM 
Pace decided to get to his feet and 
launch off into a long intervention in 
which he made every tactical mistake 
imaginable. He was dull, he was con- 
tentious, he was irrelevant, he was above 
all, after the two opening speeches, 
unnecessary. “Are you trying to talk 
it out?” asked a fidgety Socialist after 
the first hour or two. “ Just call it off,” 
advised Mr. Emrys Hucues a couple of 
hours later. But Mr. Pace went on, 
despite a restive Chair and an Opposi- 
tion that heckled him like corner-boys 
in Hyde Park, until he was finally put 
in his place by Mr. ScHoerivip ALLEN. 


Wednesday, March 24 

After a decent interval for thought 
the Lords finally got down to debating 
the foreign 
situation as it was 
left by the Berlin 
conference. If 
anyone hoped that it would be the 
signal for the Government to reveal 
their future plans about joining E.D.C., 
they were disappointed, for Lord 
SALISBURY gave nothing away. 

Question-time must be an ordeal for 
Mr. Lennox-Boyp these days. The 
Opposition seem to have singled him 
out as their main target for incivility. 
‘To-day’s quota began with the word 
“dishonest,” used of an answer given 
by Mr. Lennox-Boyp about the par- 
ticipation of B.O.A.C. in charter work. 
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The Speaker had it withdrawn. A 
moment later Mr. CALLAGHAN asked 
what word he might be allowed to 
apply to an answer about the sales of 
British Road Services assets which was 
“so inaccurate as to be misleading, if 
not dishonest”? The Speaker would 
not provide one. So Mr. CALLAGHAN 
provided his own. He said, when Mr. 
LeNNOX-Boyp repeated some figures 
that he found unacceptable, “It’s a 
lie.” The Speaker directed that the 
expression should be withdrawn, and 
withdrawn it was with such lack of 
grace that it might as well have 
remained. 

The day’s debate was on world 
mutual aid. Mr. Noe.-Baker began it 
with a tear-jerking survey of the lives of 
those unhappy peoples who have no 
tractors or cinemas or breakfast cereals; 
and Mr. Fenner Brockway was the 


appropriate choice to wind up for his side. 


Thursday, March 25 

Schizophrenia descends upon the 
Commons when they talk about tele- 
vision. They 
insist that the 
provision of more 
facilities for the public to see educated 
adults playing children’s games is a 
matter of cosmic importance; and they 
debate it in a mood of slapstick farce. 

The Home Secretary expounded the 
White Paper in a speech of admirable 
clarity which the constant interruptions 
of the Opposition forced out to an hour 
and ten minutes in length. Sir Davip 
bore it all with superhuman patience, 
and it was discourteous for Mr. Herperi 
Morrison—himself not innocent of 
barracking—-to charge him with speak- 
ing too long; especially when, this done, 
he went into a knockabout routine 
lasting a full hour. One can only 
suppose that he was trying to get 
picked for the panel of whatever round 
game the Independent ‘Television 
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Authority chooses first to woo the public 
with. He certainly wowed his followers, 
who were hysterical with mirth. 

Serious discussion was then allowed 
to ensue, though few points were made 
that had not been made many times 
before. Mr. ScHoierie.p ALLEN 
exposed one of the basic weaknesses of 
the argument against commercial broad- 
casting when he said “We'll all have to 
listen every night to advertisements of 
deodorants.” The greatest freedom this 
nation possesses is still, thank heaven, 
the freedom not to listen to the radio. 

In spite of a heavy cold, Mr. 
GAMMANS did rather well in his 
summing-up; when Mr, Morrison, 
Mr. Ness Epwarps and others tried to 
trip him up over the accuracy of his 
facts and figures, he always seemed to 
end up correct, though sometimes only 
ust. A three-line whip secured the 
Government a majority of twenty-seven, 
those Tories who disliked the Bill in 
detail voting for it on principle. ‘The 
Opposition have promised it a stern 
fight in Committee. 


Friday, March 26 

First on the day's list of lost causes 
was the Marriage Act, 1949 (Amend- 
ment) Bill, in 
which Mr 
Tupor WATKINS 
sought to remove the “petty restric 
tions” that may hamper Nonconformists 
anxious to marry. A second reading was 
obtained in great harmony, and the 
House entered the more controversial 
field of Mr. Avport’s National In 
surance (Small Incomes) Bill, a measur: 
designed to lighten the burden of thos 
earning less than two pounds a week 

There was rather less unanimity 
about this. Private Members’ Bills 
dealing with the sufferings of animals 
fly straight to the Statute Book; Bills 
dealing with the sufferings of men and 
women encounter greater difficulties 


B. A, Younc 
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Malraux on Art 


The Voices of Silence. André Malraux. 


Secher & Warburg, £6 


M ANDRE MALRAUX is, as 


we know, a man of action. 
former 


Archeologist and _ soldier, 

Communist, a Minister in 
General de Gaulle’s provisional Govern- 
ment, he has watched life from many 
angles. Here, in The Voices of Silence 
(very readably translated by Mr. Stuart 
Gilbert, into American _ spelling), 
he attempts nothing less than an 
examination of the question: What 
is Art? 

Perhaps a rather absurd simile, by 
reducing the elements to their simplest 
form, may help to explain certain 
aspects of the book. There is a tradi- 
tional picture in one’s mind of the 
peppery Colonel objecting explosively 
to the work of “some long-haired 
painter-fellow.” (I hasten to add, what 
anyone of similar connections who has 
been in the Services knows well, that 
nowadays any officer, from the Quarter- 
master upwards, is quite as likely, 
téte-d-téte, to ask your opinion of his 
short stories or water-colours, or offer his 
own views on Proust or Picasso.) The 
point is that the legendary situation has 
a certain philosophic basis. It expresses 
a higher truth, The mythical Colonel 
is, in a sense, right to be outraged by 
Art; because Art is the enemy of pure 
Power, and the Colonel, unavoidably, 
owes his existence to being the instru- 
ment of Power. 

To suggest that M. Malraux's great 
work descends to such crude images 
would, of course, give a totally wrong 
impression. Nor would it be just to say 
that the book is an account of the 
struggle between Art and Power. I 
merely suggest that some such terms of 
reference may offer a thread through 
this labyrinth; for obscurity is scarcely 
avoidable in ranging over so vast a 
subject. The author is a formidable 
combination of brilliance and lack of 
method. It would be true to say that 
there is not a paragraph in this book of 
650 pages that does not contain some 
stimulating idea. At the same time 
there is, perhaps inevitably, a certain 
amount B gorv. ~Pres and scarcely any 


design in presenting the arguments and 
conclusions. 

M. Malraux plunges headlong into 
the fundamental matter—that only 
comparatively recently has Art had an 
existence, in Europe or elsewhere, 
entirely separate from Religion. The 
art museum has been established only 
for two centuries or so. It is now hard, 
perhaps impossible, to appreciate the 
effect of * works of art” as they were in 


the se i when they were merely an 


integral part of a temple or cathedral. 
For in our own time cathedrals and 
temples, even when still places of 
worship—from the conscious association 
of their embellishments with the con- 
temporary world of Art—have become 
in a sense museums. 

Then there is the question of taste: 
taste of different races; taste of different 
historical periods; taste of different 
individuals, with their varying interest, 
knowledge or natural appreciation of 
the subject. The paradox of * natural- 
ism” provides at once a_ recurrent 
problem. For example, Meissonier’s 
picture of Napoleon's Retreat from 
Moscow seems more “like” to the 
uninitiated than, say, Manet’s Execution 
of the Emperor Maximilian. To the 
initiated, on the other hand, the latter 
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is not merely a “ better picture,” it even 
gives a truer impression of what the eye 
actually sees. (Both pictures are repro- 
duced here among other innumerable 
and excellent illustrations.) 

Thus, it was once thought that 
the characteristic treatment of human 
subjects by Gothic Art was the con- 
sequence of the Gothic artist’s inability 
to be as “real” as his forerunners and 
successors. M. Malraux points out the 
complete mistakenness of such a view. 
The change of style in Gothic Art was 
due not to incompetence but to a wholly 
different approach. As it happens, this 
particular change was well illustrated 
in the exhibition of Roman “heads” 
which took place a month or two ago, 
organized by the Arts Council. There 
it was possible to see in the clearest way 
the alteration of the sculptor’s attitude 
to his sitter, as the Roman Empire 
gradually gave place to the early Middle 
Ages. 

M. Malraux considers Manet to mark 
the point where the artist takes charge, 
as it were, and presents in a picture 
what is only essential to himself, rather 
than giving way to some exterior 
pressure. Having examined European 
art thoroughly, he then conducts a 
prodigious tour through the rest of the 
world, 

The Voices of Silence is a most 
remarkable book. “All art,” writes its 
author, “is a revolt against man’s fate.” 
Those interested in such things will 
not fail to get much pleasure from 
its pages, both of agreement and 
disagreement. ANTHONY POowWELI 


Life at Clapham 

An Impossible Marriage. Pamela Hans- 

ford Johnson. Macmillan, 12/6 

A successful writer who has spent her 
youth in Clapham looks back on the past 
and recounts the details of an awkward 
adolescence succeeded by unhappy 
marriage with a spoilt, unlikeable young 
man. The author has a nice humour 
for dealing with her heroine’s emotional 
and social embarrassments, and her 
suggestion of Clapham atmosphere and 
manners is most skilfully done. The 
characterization is less satisfactory. 
Somehow the spoilt young man is uncon- 
vincing ; the quarrels and reconciliations 
before and after marriage so faithfully 
put down have at last an edge of 
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tedium. And it is easier to believe in the 
heroine as a junior assistant in the travel 
agency where she works during the early 
part of the book than as the successful 
writer she is supposed to be at the end of 
it. Some of the minor figures are drawn 
with much more authority—the best of 
them is the heroine's pathetic stepmother, 
crumpling into utter dependence on 
others after her husband's death. In 
general the details of suburban life are 
more interesting than the book's central 
analysis of suburban marriage. j. 8. 


The Woman in the Case. Anton Chekhov. 
Translated by April FitzLyon and Kyril 
Zinovieff. Spearman and Calder, 11/6 
Most of these hitherto untranslated 

tales, none of them masterpieces, were 
written in Chekhov's middle twenties, 
when he was still grinding out humorous 
fiction to pay his way. Not all are 
humorous; those that are are rather more 
depressing than the avowedly sad ones; 
in melancholy Chekhov was delicate, but 
his humour took many years to become 
subtle. Although individually each of 
these little stories seems just another 
typical example of those already translated, 
the collection as a whole has a cumulative 
charm. 

The change of fashion has put critics 
savagely against the European imitators 
and, less justifiably, against their original. 
Chekhov, if a minor artist apart from his 
plays, was a genuine one. He bears as 
much resemblance to his followers as 
Japanese artists did to their West 
Kensington disciples in Victorian Eng- 
land. Not everything has evaporated, and 
if part of the mild pleasure of reading 
these new tales is the pale reminder of 
past delights, that is a very suitably 
Chekhovian emotion. R. G. G. P. 


George 
Thomas. 


The Truth About Dartmoor. 
Dendrickson and Frederick 
Gollancz, 12/6 
The authors have both done bird at 

the Moor (“birdlime”=“time”™), and 
stoutly assert that they will never go back. 
This, despite the book’s several un- 
savoury disclosures—nothing very sen- 
sational—is bound to strike many readers 
as Dartmoor’s vindication. Prisons are 
not intended to be holiday camps, and 
when we read that some of Dendrickson’s 
and Thomas’s complaints deal with the 
difficulty of getting library books, the 
irritation of being marched from place 
to place without being told why or 
whither, the poor quality of the food, the 
sanitary shortcomings and the low 
standard of instruction in the prison 
workshops, we seem to hear little more 
than an echo of any recruits’ barrack- 
room. 

There are, of course, more serious 
mortifications of the flesh and the spirit 
than these, and no doubt some reforms 
are still needed. But if this book attracts 
official attention at all it is more likely to 
be on account of its revelations of 


inefficiency. Can there really be so many 
crooked warders (or “bent screws”)? 
j. B. B. 


Constantin de Grunwald. 


Metternich. 
Dorothy Todd. Falcon 


Translated by 

Press, 21/- 

This translation of a fifteen-year-old 
French book is probably the best short 
life of Metternich available. Considering 
the amount of documentary research on 
which it seems to be based it might well 
have been longer. By attempting to cover 
every side of his life in three hundred 
pages it has to give attention to Metter- 
nich’s second-rate achievements as wit, 
roué and dilettante that should be 
reserved for him as diplomat and defender 
of the structure of pre-Revolution society. 

Frivolous, sententious and increasingly 
pompous, he combined many of the 
worst qualities of the typical eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century politician. He 
was unscrupulous, bureaucratic, étatiste, 
a rigid rationalist and, until senility set in, 
anti-clerical—an odd hero for Conserva- 
tives. His recent popularity on the Right 
has not, presumably, been shared by Poles, 
Prussians or Italians. Although in many 
ways favourable, Monsieur de Grunwald 
is scholar enough to show the emptiness 
behind the facade and not to gloss over 
the extent to which Metternich followed 
Napoleon in theory and in practice. 

R. G. G. P. 


The Pink House in Angel Street. Reginald 

Thompson. Dobson, 15/- 

Perhaps the hardest assignment for an 
author is the writing of his autobiography 
for immediate publication; the lions of 
bad taste and libel sit near his path and 
threaten to cramp his style. Mr. Thomp- 
son here recks little of them, perhaps 
having already written of the contempor- 
ary scene he feels that he can get by, and 
his book is the least inhibited production 
imaginable apparently by the most 
inhibited young man. A “ disintegrated” 
marriage, a second association without 
benefit of registrar, five children, a slump 
in success, nostalgia for gracious living, 
and a rich relation doling out funds 
piecemeal are his circumstances. 

The people and places he describes 
are as vivid as those one saw yesterday, 
the sketch of his nother, though cruel, is 
masterly ; at last he fights his way through 
to accepting poverty in one room with 
fidelity to his art. A happy ending: 
sceptical readers may wonder how long 
it will be before upheavals begin again. 

B. E. 8. 


AT THE PLAY 


A Midsummer Night's Dream 
(STRATPORD-UPON-AVON) 
The White Countess (SAVILLE) 


rr 
Wr 


TRATFORD’S stock, which sagged 
sharply with Othello, has now risen 
a few points with A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. Not more than a few, 
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however, since so far this season no 
member of the company has given Shake- 
speare’s verse a chance to work on us 
as it can. Of a theatre devoted to his 
plays, and with the high reputation of 
Stratford, this is an astonishing criticism 
to have to make; but there is a tendency 
among modern producers to think of 
their function more in terms of the visual 
and theatrical than in the faithful ex- 
pression of the author's words. With 
Shakespeare they forget that we go to 
hear him much more than to see him 
Given the choice, who wouldn't prefer 
to have him perfectly spoken on bare 
boards rather than mauled and mumbled 
against the most brilliant trimmings? 
The first job of the Stratford company is 
to lend wings to verse, and unless it can 
be taught to do so this year’s non-star 
experiment will be a dismal failure 

The magic of the Dream is missing, 
because the poetry is only hauled along, 
too often like a ton of coals. Grorct 
Devine has been happiest with his rustics, 
two of whom are exceptionally good 
Leo McKern’s Quince is a richly comic 
creation, while Perer Ducuip’s Starve- 
ling parodies all tailors. Also funny is 
ANTHONY QuayLe's Bottom, and it was 
a first-rat: idea to range the whole gang 
in line downstage, sitting waiting for 
inspiration with drawn faces, like a 
tailpiece woodcut. Down lovers’ lane 
Keiru Micnett makes an arresting 
Theseus, and as Demetrius Basu 
Hoskins comes nearest of all the company 
to intelligent speech. Zena WaA.ker’s 
Hermia bubbles with vitality; but 
BARBARA Jervrorp (Helena) loses half her 
force by using a high, thin voice which is 
new and sounds affected. 

I wouldn't trust any of the fairies a 
yard. Mor.ey has provided a simple and 
pleasing set of stylized trees, but has 
brought its little people from a nightmare, 
not a dream. Imagine Oberon an Aztec 





bird of illish omen, and Puck an aquarium 
deformity. With this mood I dare say 
Roperto GrERHARD’s music fits well 
enough but I would rather have Mendel- 
ssohn, and my pixies a little more 
bonhomous. 


The White Countess was lucky to get 
by without a final demonstration from 
the gallery, and those who have a proper 
sense of gratitude to J. B. Prigstiey 
(part author with JacqueTta Hawkes) for 
all he has given the theatre will forget it 
as soon as possible. A Hapsburg 
novelette, with the end sticking out a mile 
towards Vienna, it is tricked up in 
highfalutin notions about the purity of 
women, Austria, 1809. Tired of her 
elderly husband, whose castle has been 
requisitioned by one of Napoleon's 
generals about to shoot her nephew, the 
Countess invites the intruder to supper 
and takes him upstairs for the night. 
From this adventure she has the nerve 
to descend in the morning not only 
radiantly unapologetic but spilling over 
with a wonderfully convenient theory 
that at last she had found true innocence. 
‘To do him justice the general, an honest 
type, looked somewhat surprised. So did 
the Count and the nephew, who was 
adolescently in love with her; only a 
Viennese composer, confident that he 
himself would carry her off by ten- 
fifteen, seemed to be in tune with this 
extraordinary pronouncement, put for- 
ward a8 a mystic revelation. 

The speed of HucH Hunt's production 
suggested that every word would tell, yet 
there was clumsy writing which brought 


Quince, a carpenter—Mr. Leo McKern 


laughter in the wrong places. Even more 
serious was the nephew, a blethering 
idealist intended (as shown by the 
reactions of the other characters) to be 
light relief, but presumably not to be so 
absolutely ludicrous, as Owen Howper 
made him, that the audience began to 
offer advice in the manner of Young 
England. 

One would want to see VIVE@A 
LiInprors in a less silly part to judge of 
her fairly; graceful and sensitive, and 
speaking tolerable English, she relied 
here too much on her smile. Grorrrey 
Dunn played the Count as a_ fossil 
encrusted in starch, Maurice Trynac 
did reasonably as a swashbuckling 
amorist. But the only performance of 
quality was Ropert Harris’s composer, 
who appeared to have something 
approaching a mind. 


Recommended 
In an oily patch at the moment, catch 
up on The Sleeping Prince (Phoenix), Guys 
and Dolls (Coliseum), and Airs on a 
Shoestring. (Royal Court), all reputed 
spring tonics. Eric Keown 
Doctor in the House 


a, rm y)) 
a Devil on Horseback 


ITHOUT being in any sense a 

great work of film art, without 

even having any story to speak of, 
in the dramatic sense, the film of 
RicHarp Gorpon’s book Doctor in the 
House (Director: Raven’ THomMas) is 
very entertaining and enjoyable. 


AT THE PICTURES 


fe ad fim, 


%. 
Bo of, 


[A Midsummers Night's Dream 
Hermia—Mitss Zena WALKER 


Bottom, a weaver—Mr. ANTHONY QUAYLE 
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As readers of the book would expect, 
the piece is a collection of episodes, the 
connecting thread being the career of a 
medical student from his first hesitating 
steps into St. Swithin’s Hospital to his 
emergence five years later as a qualified 
doctor. One’s enjoyment comes from 
the cheerful vitality with which the 
episodes are played and the skill and speed 
with which they are strung together. 

In the credits, the book is described as 
a novel, which I gather (I never read it) 
it is not. An effort is made to provide it 
with a narrative thread of romance, by 
way of a pretty nurse whom the fade-out 
leaves adoringly “ waiting” for the young 
man; but it really makes its effect with 
a succession of comparatively _ self- 
contained incidents, nearly all comic, and 
nearly all the sort of medical-student 
jokes that have been familiar in theme 
and outline if not in detail ever since 
Dickens. 

The basic pattern is the three- 
musketeers one popular for stories of 
school and army life: the innocent new 
arrival joins a dashing trio of seniors, and 
the quartet’s subsequent adventures— 
the cliché-word for them would, I feel, 
be “exploits”—are seen through his 
amused and fascinated eyes. Except, 
that is, for one or two passages where 
this little matter has been overlooked, 
and we are shown colloquies at which he 
was not present and which (the chances 
are) he was not even told about. 

Broadly, however, it is an account of 
his experiences, and the other characters 
are there only as they_affect him; and it 
is all extremely amusingly done. Dirk 
Bocarpe well plays the young man to 
whom everything happens, and of the 
three seniors, who are still there because 
they have not managed to qualify in the 
normal time, KENNETH More is the most 
flamboyant and the funniest: he appears 
as a sort of younger version of the 
character he played in Genevieve. JAMES 
ROBERTSON JUSTICE is the great surgeon 
with the overpowering personality and 
the taste for dramatic effect, MURIEL 
PavLow is the pretty nurse, and there 
are innumerable well-taken small parts. 
A touch of genuine feeling comes over in 
the scene of the young doctor’s first call to 
a maternity case. The whole thing is 
exceedingly gay and agreeable. 


The Group Three picture Devil on 
Horseback (Director: Cyrit FRANKEL) 
deserves praise as a horse-racing story 
with a truly fresh flavour and an unusual 
authenticity of detail, as well as some 
characters out of the common run. The 
central figure of a fifteen-year-old appren- 
tice is remarkably well played by 
JerEMY SPENSER. 

A racing story is usually founded on 
the only point an average audience can 
be trusted to understand: the winning 
or losing of a crucial race. That is an 
unmistakable, definite event, to which 
the most bone-headed can pin their hopes 
or fears. This time the pint is a 
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(Doctor in the Hause 


Simon Sparrow (with Skeleton Staff )—Dirkx BoGarpe 


question of character: the boy has over- 
weening confidence, and has to learn the 
great truth that to win is not necessarily 
the most important thing. Even that, of 
course, is hardly a very subtle or unusual 
idea, but it is good to see it put over so 
intelligently. 

The picture is full of interesting, 
convincing, well-observed detail, and 
the photography (Denny DeNSHAM) is 
often very pleasing to the eye as well as 
ingeniously used to establish mood or 
make an emotional effect. A good little 
film, well worth seeing. 

* 7. * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

A new musical called Red Garters has 
many good points, including some 
amusing burlesque of the conventions of 
the Western. Most important and 
impressive picture in London is still 
Le Salaire de la Peur (24/2/54). M. 
Hulot’s Holiday (25/11/53) continues, and 
The Moon is Blue (20/1/54) may still be 
found in Tottenham Court Road. 

No new releases I’m inclined to 
mention. Remember the earlier ones 
The “Maggie” (10/3/54: and It Should 
Happen to You (3/3/54). 

RICHARD 


* * 


AT THE CONSOLE 


MALLETT 
Inauguration of New Organ 


(RovaL Festiva Hatt) 


E waited for the music to begin 
and admired the view. The pipes 
stood in elegant ranks and little 
mountain ranges, softly floodlit. There 
were sections fenced off by what looked 
like superior chicken-wire, and the 


verticals for the movable organ screen 
rather got in the way. Otherwise the 
effect was likeable. 

Veiled phrases in the Press hand-outs 
had reference to expert wrangling behind 
the scenes between those who said the 
organ should be where it is (facing the 
audience), others who wanted it built 
into the roof, and a third party who bluffly 
said “ Build it into the sides of the hall.” 
But now all was amity. 

Ralph Downes, who had worked out 
the organ’s specification, diffidently 
climbed to the console, which looked as 
complicated as a manual telephone 
exchange. He and the orchestra played 
a Bach sinfonia. A lame start. Modern 
organ tone and classical scoring do not 
mix, a fact rubbed in by the Handel 
concerto which André Marchal, the 
French virtuoso, played later. The 1938 
concerto of Francis Poulenc, on the other 
hand, was a joy of dovetailed or blended 
sonorities. 

M. Marchal added sporting interest to 
the occasien by unsealing an envelope 
and taking out a manuscript therre com- 
posed by Sir George Dyson. Being 
blind, he had Mr. Downes play the 
theme over to him a few times. I have 
rarely heard anything more maddeningly 
trivial. Hearts sank into boots. M. 
Marchal had no choice in the matter. 
He thought for a moment, lifted his 
hands high, and tore off half a dozen 
variations extempore as promised. Con- 
sidered as music (and I do not see how 
else they are to be considered) these were 
negligible. They brought the house 
down. 

There was one item that told us all 
about the organ we need to know, 
Bach’s passacaglia and fugue in C minor. 
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‘Towards the end of the variations Mr 
Downes slipped all the leashes. His full 
organ was growling, crushing, obliterat- 
ing and sublime. At the interval people 
were stuffing fingers into ears in 
humorous protest. ‘Tastes differ. For 
my own part, | love being steam-rollered. 
Cuaries Rep 


AT THE BALLET 


Le Lac des Cygnes J 
(Covent GARDEN) "a 

r “HATKOVSKY’S bewitching Swan 
Lake, for which the choreography 
was originally done by Marius 
Petipa and Ley Ivanov (and in the 
present revised version by Dame 
Nrnetre ve VaLois has exhilarating 
additions by Mr. Freperick AsnTon), 
is so well established in the Sadler's 
Wells repertory that changes of cast 


, 


the concern of the critic and balletomane 
Miss Napia Nerina did not, indeed, 
evoke the tumultuous applause which 
on the opening night rewarded Miss 
FONTEYN, but it was fervent enough 
and persistent enough to satisfy any 
young artist who had given, as Miss 
Nerina gave, of her highly accomplished 
best. Miss Rowena JACKSON, likewise, 
obviously sent the great audience away 
happily content with the contribution sh« 
had made to the astonishing beauty for 
eye and ear and every undertone and 
overtone of sensibility which night after 
night the Coyent Garden Company 
provides. But it was a physical, rather 
than an emotional or spiritual achieve- 
ment 

Miss FONTEYN remains incomparable 
in the alternate rdles of Odette and Odile 
It is not simply her majestic technical 
command, her mime or her musicality 
which endue the two characters with 
their contrasted qualities of tender pathos 
and evil determination. She projects 
deeply-realized portraits which have no 
single subtlety in common. The charm 
of Miss Nerina is irresistible, but a hint 
of impish mischief is the nearest she can 
come to steely wickedness. As was to b« 
expected, Miss JACKSON’s swan-queen 
had a touch of innate sophistication 
which should have enabled her to impart 
a sharper edge to the sinister Odile, but 
she remained the beautiful and brilliant 
ballerina and communicated nothirs of 
the soul of Odette/Odile. 

Mr. Micnaet Somes’ virtuosity re- 
vived memories of Nijinsky. Mr 
Avcexis Rassine has the spirit but 
scarcely the physique for a danseur noble, 
but Mr. Joun Fietp, Miss Jackson's 
prince, has a fine gallantry. For the rest 
leading dancers are like treasures which 
Dame NINeTtTe is constantly turning over 
and rearranging, now in highest pro- 
minence, now sparkling in subordinats 
excellence ; and last week a young dancer 
from the corps de ballet, Miss ANGELA 
Watton, made a palpable hit as the 
Peasant Girl in Act I. 

C. B. Morriock 





ON THE AIR 


Ms ® Impropaganda 


ABOUR’S party political 
television broadcast was 
only slightly less innocu- 

ous than that of the Liberals. 
It was the work of the Labour 
Party’s film and _ television 
unit and was modelled on the 
lines of the earliest commercial 
film “spots” and of certain of 
the more blatant strip ad- 
vertisements still encountered 
in the national Press. “Good 
evening,” says the duffle- 
coated university student to a 
succession of gainfully em- 
ployed persons. “It’s very 
good of you to grant me an 
interview, but I've just got to 
make up my mind about 
politics.” “That’s all right, young man,” 
says the housewife, the scientist, the 
farmer, the _coalminer, the transport 
worker and so on, “I'll tell you why / 
vote Labour.’’ T'wo or three sentences 
of homely polemics, all strangely remin- 
iscent of “It washes whiter, because it 
contains ‘Klorocrobe’ the active in- 
gredient in Nature’s own cleansing 
agents,””’ and then the student shakes 
hands and departs. “Jim ’ll give you a 
lift to the station,’’ says the farmer in 
rich earthy tones. “He's just about 
setting off with the milk.” 

Well, I am prepared to admit that this 
kind of thing might please the hard core 
of the party's supporters, but it could not 
possibly pull the floating-voter to dry 
land. ‘The programme was embarrass- 
ingly naive and transparently insincere. 
If propaganda is to be disguised as 
“documentary” (the idea, of course, 
being to cash in on the B.B.C.’s goodwill 
in this field) then the political parties 





Mr. Douglas Bader Mr. 





Max Robertson 


investigation must occasionally meet 
workers’ of conflicting political per- 
suasion. And to be finical may I add that 
unsponsored students, however enthu- 
siastic they may be, cannot afford to make 
cross-country journeys for the sake of 
sixty-second interviews with Tom, Dick 
or Harriet. 

The way things are going the next 
General Election may well be won by the 
party bold enough to steer clear of TV 
and its pitfalls. (1 shall deal with the 
Conservative Party's effort in my next 
article.) 

The ninth edition of television's 
fortnightly “magazine” programme 
“ Panorama" was a vast improvement on 
its forerunners. ‘This time the chief 
speakers were such interesting person- 
alities that the shapelessness of the 
programme and weaknesses in its pre- 
sentation could be overlooked. Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Philip Joubert reviewed 
Paul Brickhill’s biography of Douglas 
Bader and interviewed the hero himself; 


[Panorama 


Miss Dorothy Tutin 
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mums; Lionel Hale chatted 
with. playwright John Van 
Druten and Dorothy Tutin 
about Isherwood and J] Am 
a Camera; and Gordon 
Russell, director of the Council 
of Industrial Design, talked 
about the bi-centenary of the 
Royal Society of Arts. 

Now this was a_ well- 
balanced programme full of 
topical interest, and the illus- 
trative material—film extracts 
and odd museum pieces fished 
up by the R.S.A.—was varied, 
either illuminating or novel. 
For once the lucky dip gave 
good value. But with its 
present structure “ Panorama” 
cannot hope to succeed more 
than once in a blue moon. 
Book reviews do not make 
good television. If the book selected is a 
best-seller and therefore of wide appeal 
the newspapers have already said every- 
thing worth saying about it long before it 
reaches the screen: if not, if the book is for 
specialists, it has no place in a “ popular” 
magazine programme. Theatre criticism, 
too, can be justified only when the 
brightest of celebrities can be brought 
before the cameras, and even then it must 
leave viewers beyond the reach of the 
West End feeling sadly frustrated. 

I approve in principle of the dear 
old B.B.C.’s methods of injecting its 
programmes with “uplift” whenever 
possible, but I doubt whether television 
can foster a taste for criticism by dis- 
cussing a book or a play that the vast 
majority of viewers will never read or see. 
Why not allow Mr. Hale and Mr. Arlott 
to cmiticize television? Sound radio 
employs its own critic of radio, and by 
doing so vastly increases the popularity 
and (for most people) the comprehen- 
sibility of the programme called “‘The 





must obey, or at least pretend to obey, 
some of the canonical principles of 
documentary production; and students 
who set out on journeys of political 


Critics.” A regular ration of TV 
criticism on television would be equally 
beneficial. BerRNarD Ho_Lowoop 


General Sir Brian Horrocks and Mrs. 
Harris, a Clapton housewife, discussed 
National Service and molly-coddling 
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if you really care for your car 
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* THAMES BOARD ” for cartons and box making; “ FIBERITE’ 
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Packages will be punished ! 


This may not be standard practice in most ware- 
houses — but it does happen. And if it happens to your 


product, then let us hope it is packed in a “Fiberite” case. 


Forty-five years’ experience has taught us that 
packing cases must face a wide variety of buffets and 
blows. This experience, coupled with constant research, 


cases to withstand these hazards. 


THAMES BOARD MILLS LIMITED 
Purfleet, Essex and Warrington, Lancs 


* Packing Cases in solid and corrugated board; “ ESSEX ” Wallboard 
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“DRYCONOMY "’ 
absorbent filter traps ail 


The 
moisture, nicotine and 


tar, thus ensuring a clean 
hygienic smoke. 


New filcer 
replaced in a 
second when 
saturated 
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nemacement murens © for 10 


RECOMMENDED BY MEDICAL MEN 


If unobtainable from your Tobacconist 
write for nearest stockist. 


HARDCASTLE PIPES LTD., LONDON, E. 17 


THIS SCARCE 
STAMP 


(Australian Hereford 
Bull) with 20 other 
modern AUSTRALIAN 





TO STAMP COLLECTORS 5 
sending 2\d. postage and asking to see our 
“Cheaper than Others’ approval sheets. 


SPECIAL NEW REIGN 


COLLECTIONS 
50 diff. New Reign (no Coronations) 5/- 
(with Coronation) 15/- 
35 ” CORONATIONS (mainly used) 10/- 
13. ,, ROYAL VISITS, including those 
still to come, mint complete 10/- 
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Hair looks best 


when you check 


DRY SCALP 





OU can't look your best when 

you have Dry Scalp—dry, 
scruffy, unmanageable hair —so 
smarten up. 

Start to check Dry Scalp now, 
qnickly, easily, with ‘Vaseline’ 
Brand Hair Tonic. A few drops 
massaged gently into the scalp 
every morning for 20 seconds 
supplement the natural scalp oils, 
make a wonderful difference. Hair 
looks naturally healthy, stays well- 
groomed all day. Dry Scalp is 
checked. Use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic 
regularly and look your best. A 
bottle costs only 2/6, or 3/9 for dou- 
ble the quantity. Get some today. 
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(16 mm Sound Film) 
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NH LOT HAG it 
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BEST in the WORLD 


'1 BTH 401 BTH 401 BTH 401 BTH 401 BTH 401 BTH 401 BTH 401 


This claim can be fully substanti- 
ated by demonstration at your 
nearest supplier. 

Send to BTH for his address, and 
Jor descriptive literature, 


Or HA LOT 





Vaseline HAIR TONIC ° pRivise ROE 


The dressing that checks Dry Scalp 


® ‘Vaseline’ ie the registered trade mark of the Chesebrough Mig. Co. 


COMPANY LIMITED, RUGBY, ENGLAND 
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Personal Tailoring 
Man's Shop 


Ground Floor 
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No, darling, he isn't swearing— 
that’s just what the French say when 
the waiter takes more than two 

minutes to bring their Lillet. Lillet, 
darling, Lillet. It’s the most heaven!) 

apéritif. You mean to tell me you've 
never tasted it? Zut, alors, as they 


you must hav ¢ one at once. Garcon! 


LILLET......: 


arating of all apéritifs. It is a matured blend of white wine 
€ xclusively in one cmall region of France, and is preferred by i 
gastronomes all over the world. Drink Lillet or 


ice and a sliver of lemon or with 


—— 


| sal bought a pair in 1920 


and they are still in very good condition as for wear and 








appearance. They have certainly given me real service for 


golf and Canadian country walking.” 


LOTUS Veldtschoen 


betes The only all-leather shoe 





STAFFORD GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 
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Q5- wt HE 
A; Ke a: a a= 
DRY SKIN| «oO eens 


PURVETORS OF CHAMPAGNE 
FO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


mt ak | OO ta 
gives you that “getting aar Superb cuisine, Swimming, Squash, 
older”’ look {T, Tennis, Dancing, Orchestra, 


leit yon Theatre =| dee Le 
; on me ete wa - 


MUMM 


S. V. C. Sucer. 





S DRY SKIN stealing the youth 


from your face? Do you notice] CJ TS] DE 


reugh dry patches; flakiness; tiny 
MOUNTAIN AIR, IDEAL WALKING, MOTORING, GOLF AMID 


lines ; skin tenseness? 
? 
Tt warning signs mean that the THE DERBYSHIRE HIGH PEAK SCENERY. WHY GO ABROAD 


natural oil of your skin has started to HOLIDAY INEXPENSIVELY 
decrease. By the time you are 40, you at THE PALACE HOTEL, BUXTON. 
may lose as much as 20 per cent of this 
precious oil. 

Offset this loss by using Pond’s Dry 
Skin Cream, extra effective because : 

1 Mt is rich in lanolin, very like the 

skin's own oil ue 

2 It is homogenized to soak in aoe 

3 It has a softening emulsifier o 
Lanolin-soften by night. After cleans- Arm chairs bait 
ing, smooth Pond'’s Dry Skin Cream ' 
generously over your face. Massage it 
in thoroughly, leaving a light, soften- lounging in . . . They must be 
ing film all night. Lines and roughness 80 generously made that there is ample space for 
ere smoothed away. snuggling and plenty of provision for elbow room. 


me > a barat te tad gm ah They must be as wide as The Times; with arms 


Dry Skin Cream before you make up, 
and be sure of day-long, soothing then you can let the contemporary go hang. All you 


protection. need to complete the perfect picture is Balkan 
Pond’s Dry Skin Cream costs 2/6 Sobranie Virginia No. 10 Tobacco in your favourite Old Fashioned 
ma Sith Ae. briar — the rest is peace and the quiet enjoyment of HUMBUGS 
DRY SKIN? a unique Virginia Tobacco whose touch of cigar leaf is Old Fashioned Paes.” 
the added touch of Sobranie genius. Balkan Sobranie ARK 
pipe Tobaceos are priced at ne per ounce in vacuum BUTTER DROPS atid 
sealed tins and are made by the House of Sobranie, 


Balkan Sobranie FRUIT DROPS 


Tobaccos FRR 
SWE 6 Virginia No. 10 “ r } anne ah 








are not for sitting on, but for 


The trés sec Champagne 


MUMM’S THE WORD! 


broad enough for a safe and capacious ash-tray —and 


eee eeooaevesceceoae CPC RCH OH CHO HEB OHO O66 0.6 OS 6 8 8 8S 





this is the answer 








est. te17 


MUSIC A L bi ORN WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE TO — Or we. , 5. PARKINSON & SON (DONCASTER) LTD. 


Fe moterteg iate the SOBRANIE LIMITED 


taste ofthis Bed ‘aid to safer 196-144 CITY ROAD LONDON ECi ( 
motoring. Plays consecutive notes (ta-ti-ta- : TT ‘ Take AWN MOWING 


ta) and asa cl Prices from £26. Signature BRA ' 
tunes to own requirements. in your stride! 
Write for details to: Special ribbed rollers 
S. E.V.(Sales & Service) Ltd Ic acetone be a chore any 

Princesway, Team Valley, Gateshead, 11. : 1. sane : mare. Vee Rove Enfield 16° 
London Stockiats ~~ Auto Accessories Co. By Appotnimen Purveyors of Fart are an Sap ag See 7 erase tune 


Lid., 11, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C.2 . : : 
You’ve tasted and enjoyed gp ag te 


























power and che light- 


That’s the idea ! JOHN LUSTY’S sTane anatase 


allows complete 


GUERNSEY REAL TURTLE SOUP. . . ee Sf 
now, try these Lusty products at their wonderful best : ~ 
FOR caren . wen rewe OX TONGUES, CHICKEN FRICASEE, : 
waren oumaemer wenthal Dane GALANTINES, BEEFSTEAK PUDDINGS ete. 


skies, kindly courteous folk, ; ; i 
majestic scenery,a thousand not forgetting Lusty’s assorted soups 
rs of history, and every : - - : 
liday pastime. Food is Cream of Chicken, Mushroom, Tomato, Ox-tail, 
plentiful and cheap. Julienne, Chicken Broth. 





for details 


Send Sd. for illus- Sy) ; 
vated brochureand |! A SUMMER REMINDER :. Lusty’s Tarle Soup Webi made 
476 States Ophee served cold is delicious—so light, appetising and nourishing. Ro yal Enfi. 


Guernsey, C1. 
JOHN LUSTY LTD, parnnam srreer, LONDON, £.14 ing arke Re nee Cree ts 
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“an 
Harvest home...“ 
Now men enjoy the fruits of their | brought together in due proportions, 
labours and give thanks for the rain | skilfully blended and carefully baked 
that came when the corn was green | to make a rounde! of deligheful crisp- 
and delayed when it was ripe. | ness and flavour. 

The prodigal richness of Harvest-| Containing all that is best, “‘ Rich 
home is contained in a wonderful Harvest” naturally costs a little more, 
biscuit made by Meredith & Drew, but no-one will grudge that little 
and aptly named “ Rich Harvest”. | extra once he has sampled its bounti- 


Here grain, butter and eggs are ful goodness. 
Rich 


Formerly ‘‘ Large Digestive” 
BISCUITS 
Pre-wrapped in transparent ’ 
“See What you Buy” packets. 1 3 
HALF LB. 
CVS-114 














Back aftor (F yoord | 


... Still the perfect China flavour § 


... Still in the pale blue packet 
ONLY the name is shortened 


If not, ask % 


Do you.recognise your old favourite ? 
your grocer, He’ll be glad to tell you—and sell you 


. 


warnen’s ECVC-CAVA TEA | 


blended by Harden Bros. & Lindsay Lid., 121 Cannon Street, B.C.4 





FURNITURE 

ye POLISH... 
Its new/ Its in wadding/ 
@ura-gitt polishes and cleans 


“hidden” beauty of your furniture 
no need for “elbow-grease,”’ only two or three 
Furniture 


reveals the 
There's 


applications a year are needed 


polished with @ura-gWt withstands spilt 


water and reasonable heat 1/104 


and does not show finger 


marks rea 


ura-glit 


makes polishing EAS/ER 


Yes! Wonderful wadding. Smooth, soft—richly steeped 
in @ura-glit polish. That’s why all three dura-glit 
Wadding spreads the 
A fine, light, 


with a mere 


polishes are casier to apply 
polish more evenly over the surface. 
protective “‘film’’ that shines brilliantly 
flick of a duster.) Try them! 


te Pe > ola! TE 


SILVER POLISH 


dura-gitt SILVER POLISH is safe! 
@ura-gitt contains neither acids nor 
mercury likely to remove the patina 
from silver. Easy and clean to use— 
it gives a beautiful polish. 


Dura-glit silver polish 
for a perfect shine 1/44 


PER TIN 


Si ee 


The original... 
The original wadding polish. Brass 
copper, pewter and a// metals gican 
and twinkle with @ura-gitt— without 
any undue rub- 
, 1) 

bing. So do baths ie & 1/9 
niles and windows PER TIN 


DURAGLIT LimMmiTeod 


LANCASTER AVENUE, MANCHESTER 4 





Are you a winner 
all the way— 


VIP p 


0m, 
ie 


or have 


you got the blues? 


Do you get off to a good start? Your brain pro- 
ducing a strong, clean stroke and a high rate of 
striking? Or are your thoughts hurried and ragged, 
never settling down to the smooth effortless rhythm 
of a winning crew? Do you feel in good form mentally 
and physically? Or as though you were seven lengths 
behind at Barnes Bridge and rowing in your sleep? 

Why not let athletic Andrews improve your style? 
Don’t be torpid. Andrews will soon have your liver 
driving off the stretchers, put you in the same boat 
as the winners and the cheer of victory in your 
mouth. Makes you feel like a flashing young blade 
with a place in the sun. Race ahead with Andrews. 


ANDREWS FOR INNER CLEANLINESS 


G90 /|5/54 
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Wo MPG. For thé Cenlation 


‘THIS ROMAN MILESTONE is a reminder of the days when 
the cost of travelling from point A to point B was 
measured mostly in bodily effort. In these mechanised 
times, motoring costs depend upon two factors : the road 
conditions, and the car itself — with the second factor a 
great deal the more important. Ford of Dagenham have 
always produced cars which keep motoring costs down 
to an absolute minimum, and this is more than ever 
evident in the current range of Ford ‘Five-Star’ cars. It 
is a range which caters for every pocket and every pre- 
ference, and the ‘Five-Star’ ear which you choose will take 
you from A to B efficiently and economically ; it will 
speedily prove to you that yours js the finest car of its 


class, from A to Z... from Anglia to Zodiac. 


Ford Leaderthiy 


THE BEST IN EVERY CLASS ATLOWEST COST 


Ford Motor Company Limited * Dagenham 
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Moody Model becomes 


a “regular” vendeuse 


ANTILLA works as a mannequin 

for the big fashion houses. Some- 
times, of late, she’s begun to think that 
haute couture is what happens when 
designers cut her. “Alors,” I said, 
“what is the judgment of Paris?” 

“Pretty damning,” said Mantilla, 
dolorously. “They say I look like last 
year’s model. But what can I do? All 
this constipation I get makes me hate the 
sight of a tube look.” 

“Maybe your tubes could do with a 
new look,”’ I said. 

“2” said Mantilla’s eyebrows. 

“Some tubes are the very devil,” I 
said. “And the one that causes your 
trouble is the 30 ft. length you have 
inside you. Everything you eat has to 
go through it, by courtesy of your 
intestinal muscles, But your muscles 
can’t go to work on the soft, starchy 
foods we eat today, and they get 
sluggish.” 

“What does that do for me?” asked 
Manilla. 

“It doesn’t suit moijom ar ail,” I 
said. “What you've got is a three- 
piece ensemble called constipation, 
which does nothing for your figure, 


! 


your face, or your fortune. This year, 
the accent is on ‘bulk’,”’ I said. 

“I don’t get it,” said Mantilla. 

“You will,” I said, “if you cat a little 
All-Bran for breakfast every day. All- 
Bran adds to your food the *bulk’ those 
muscles need — it makes you ‘regular’ 
— and it’s delicious.” 

“I can but try...” said Manilla. 

Whereupon exit Mantilla, slinking ; 
and a week later, re-enter a radiant 
Mantilla, slinkily—looking like the 
chic of Araby. 

“Zut!” L said. “Is this the new line?” 

“It certainly is,” laughed Manitilla, 
“and you can thank All-Bran fer that 
It made me ‘regular’ in four days. It’s 
simply made-to-measure !” 

“A Classic,” I said. 

WHY KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN SURELY AND 
GENTLY RELIEVES CONSTIPATION 
Eaten with absolute regularity, Kellogg's 
All-Bran gives your system the “bulk” to 
prevent constipation. All-Bran’s “bulk” 
enables bowel muscles to keep naturally 
active and so to sweep and clear the intestinal 
tract, thoroughly and regularly. Result: your 
whole body keeps fresh and active, and you 
are always physically and mentally alert. 
AN-Bran is delicious for breakfast or in buns 

or cakes. All grocers have it. 





Aussité6t que 


AS SOON AS 


Monsieur Butler ouvre 


MISTER 


BUTLER 


OPENS 


sa petite boite, mon oncle 


HIS LITTLE BOX, 


UNCLE 


débouchera une bouteille 


WILL OPEN 


BOTTLE 


de Dubonnet. Avant que 


DUBONNET. 


BEFORE 


celui-la traite du 


THE FORMER 


DEALS WITH THE 


sujet des impots, celui- -Ci 


SUBJECT 


TAXATION, 


THE LATTER 


sera ‘virtuellement 


WILL BE 


VIRTUALLY 


inébranlable. 


SHOCKPROOF. 


Asa raiser of morale and whipper-up of appetites Dubonnet 


is unrivalled. A large bottle costs 20/-. 


Excellent value. 


DUBONNET does not affect the liver 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: 


L. ROSE & CO. LTD., ST. ALBANS, HERTS, 








ask the typist 


Who, after all, is more likely to know 
the pros and cons of typewriters than 
the girl who works with them? She may 
not be able to express herself in the 
language of the typewriter technician, 
but her ‘It’s a good machine in every 
way ’ carries more weight than all the 
wordy technicalities. So when our type- 
writers pass the typist's test—as they 
have been doing for many years and in 
many countries—we feel that a lot has 


been achieved. 


Imperial 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY LIMITED 





LEICESTER AND HULL 
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PORTRAIT OF A TOP LEVEL EXECUTIVE relaxing 
“in the world’s most comfortable chair 


i——" 
BodiLine—the only chair that gives the position of “ Floating 
Relaxation”. BodiLine’s exclusive, completely articulated, 
action allows back, seat and leg rest to move automatically 
so that your back and spine are fully f 


supported and thighs and calves 


are raised and cradled. Upholstered S\ 


with soft latex foam over 
luxuriously deep coil springing 
and available in styles to suit your own 


furnishings. From £31 .19.6 at any good furnisher. 


Y eS” WRITE to the makers, Greaves & Thomas Lid., Dept. PB, : 7 
L f) a Clapton, E.5., for FREE booklet giving details and prices of a ; pf 
: all models and names of nearest stockists. Or visit Blue Ribbon sy AS = ‘ 4 
Furniture Showrooms, 3 Princes St., Regent St., W.1. : — PSS Sai 
Wolfenden St., Bolton., 259 Sauchiehall St., Glasgow, C.2., % 
11 St. Nicholas Lane, Aberdeen. Sy The ideal position for Floating Relaxation 
, ‘ P 


Lr 


nm A 4 
~Y a eS ‘ _ v — 
- | 
It was discovered that the body is most 
perfectly relaxed when floating in water. 


TRADE MARK PATENTED Notice how the BodiLine chair supports the 
body in this exact position. 











A BLUE RIBBON FURNITURE PRODUCT 


CHARMING GIFTS NE Memington 








Only the Cyma-Amic 
can take the hard knocks of travel life or become a 


treasured table time-piece at home. A twist of the ag Bs. Pas 
wrist winds both alarm and precision 10-jewel peers : Exclusive Super-riter features bring new rhythm, 
6) & : ease and speed to office typing. New extra-fast 





movement... the big sweep-hand sets your 
waking to the minute. Available also with a 
handsome leather travel case. 


The Swiss Alarm Clock of Precision. 


i escapement, Three-position Paper Bail, Key 
rhythm Release, and Finger-Fitting Keys; streamlined 
speed functional beauty ; printwork that gladdens the 

ease eye; what ‘more could you want in an office 
typewriter? Manufactured in Great Britain. 





Write today for details of the new Remington Super-riter to (Dept. SUP 59 
REMINGTON RAND iTD, 1-19 NEW OXFORD ST, LONDON, W.C.! 





imported by 6H. Ries Led. 21 Hatton Garden. London EC 1 
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MERRIECOLOUR 


Britain’s most popular furnishing fabric 


A charming bedroom scheme in LILy-o! 
rHE-VALLEY—just one of the many delight 
ful fabrics from the ‘Merriecolour’ range 
of traditional and contemporary designs 
All cotton, reversible, 48” wide, guaranteed 
fast colours and fully warp-shrunl See the 
range at your nearest wood furnishing store 


Prices from 7/6 a yard 
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F. W. GRAFTON & CO LTD 65 OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER 1 





Thy ideal tobacco 


Bury, Lanes 


Dear Sirs, 

ilthough I have not yet had the good fortun 
to discover Tins of Barneys on the lofty summit of 
Everest, in the burning sands of the Gobi Desert, or 
under the seat of the “Red Arrow” to Lugano, but 
merely obtained mine in the conventional way by 
peying for’it at the corner shop, 1 still find 
Barneys the most satisfying Tobacco obtainable for 
my comparatively humdrum existence. 

I remain, 


Yours faithfully, 


This famous tobacco is also available in two 
other strengths. The full strength variety 
is known as Punchbowle. Whilst in the 
mild form it is called Parson's Pleasure 
Each of the three strengths is priced at 
4/6d. the ounce. 


it’s mace By JOHN SINCLAIR LTD. 
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TO THE 
BIG CAR 











A Why the Fagl is by far 
a 


the best tyre for your car 








IG cars put extra burdens on tyres. That’s why the Eagle by Goodyear 1s 
by far the best tyre you can fit. Special construction makes it stronger 
through and through. Its carcass is built with Rayotwist cords to give it resilience 
and greater resistance to heat, shock and strain. The tread is tougher to 
combat fast starts, high speeds and quick stops. Buttressed sidewalls pro- 
tect it from kerb scuffing and make cornering far steadier. And its proved 
All-Weather tread gives greatest grip on any road surface. In short, the 
Eagle provides the utmost in mileage, luxurious riding comfort and long 
life—the best choice for the bigger car. 


Me SZ 


a 
GOOD, YEAR 


THE ULTIMATE IN CAR TYRE QUALITY 














Bradbury, Agnew & Cx Limited, at 15-20. Phanix Place, Mount Pleasant, W.C.1, and put by them weekly, with one additiona! 


Printed in England by Messrs ublished by 
at 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4.—Wepnespay, March 31, 1954 


summer issue and one additional winter issue 





